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EXPERIENCE 
makes them the Greatest 
Names in Cycling 





* Patent Dyno-Luze light- 
ing, patent built-in thief- 
proof lock, stainless steel 
rims and spokes, alloy fit- 

tings, special finish and 
many exclusive features 
in design. Visit your 
local Dealer and ask 
him for Catalogues. 





























Established 


1887 RALEIGH 
1869 RUDGE 

1886 HUMBER 
1903. STURMEY-ARCHER 


Made and built 
throughout in the 
largest and most 
modern cycle plant 
in the World 





NOTTINGHAM 
C.B.H.9F 


PRODUCTS OF RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 
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Here it is... 








the vehicle with 101 uses ! 


In an undertaking of any size the usefulness of the Land-Rover 
is at once apparent. Such versatility of performance has previously 
been known only in military vehicles. Fast, powerful and adaptable, 

it provides the advantages of a four-wheel drive towing and delivery 
wagon, a mobile plant and a useful all-purpose runabout. A power 
take-off supplies pulley or shaft drive for a multitude of purposes. 


It is built sturdily for hard work and 
f ‘ ND hard wear with right- or left-hand drive 


as required. 


%* Write for full particulars of the 
new 15 cwt. steel trailer —light, but 
strong and roomy—specially de- 


si for use with the Land-Rover. 

BRITAIN'S MOST VERSATILE VEHICLE “am 
MADE BY THE ROVER COMPANY iIMITED + SOLIHULL + BIRMINGHAM 
CVS-40 





TRUE BLUE 


An aeronaut brave called Colquhoun 
Took off in his private balluhoun 
With an ounce—need you ask it ? 
Of Four Square Blue in his basket 
To cheer up the man in the muhoun. AW 2 








Four Square Blue is the original | 


Four Square Mixture. . .a balanced 
blend of Virginia and Oriental 
tobaccos, made in the good old 


fashioned way. Very cool to smoke, 


it is rich in flavour, with a very 





pleasant aroma. 





THE SIX FOUR SQUARE BLENDS: 
Matured Virginia (Red) and Original Mixture | 
(Blue) 4/5$d. oz. Cut Cake (Yellow), Empire 

Mixture (Green), Disc Cut Curlies (Purple) and | 
Ready Rubbed Navy Cut (Brown) 4/14d. oz. | 
Ask for your favourite by colour. 

(In 1 oz. foil packets, 2 oz. and 4 oz. Vacuum Tins) 


FOUR SQUARE 


BY DOBIE PAESLEY 








When you buy Liberty shoes you 

obtain quality in design, material and 
workmanship. That is the reason 

for the combination of smartness with 
perfect comfort in every shoe. 

Liberty have never compromised on 
quality. The name of ‘‘Liberty” guarantees 
the highest quality in every detail. 





LIBERTY SHOES LTD., LEICESTER 
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YOUR NEAREST 


BARNSLEY, Butterfields & Massies Led. 
BEDFORD, E. P. Rose & Son Led. 
BEXHILL, Longley Bros. Led. 
BOURNEMOUTH, Bobby & Co. Ltd. 
BRADFORD, Brown, Muff & Co. Led. 
BRIGHTON, Hanningtons Led. 

BRISTOL, J. F. Taylor & Sons Led. 
CAMBRIDGE, W. Eaden Lilley & Co. Ltd. 


Joeguacr 


Shop 


LINCOLN, Mawer & Collingham Led. 
LIVERPOOL, Bon Marche (Liverpool) Led. 
MARGATE, Bobby & Co. Led. 
NEWCASTLE, John Moses & Co. Led. 
NORWICH, Chamberlins Led. 
NOTTINGHAM, Griffin & Spalding Lcd. 
OXFORD, Elliston & Cavell Led. 

PERTH, James McEwen & Co. Led. 











CARDIFF, James Howell & Co. Led. PETERBOROUGH, H. J. Farrow & Son 
CHELTENHAM, Cavendish House Led. PLYMOUTH, E. Dingle & Co. Led. 
5 ! CHESTER, Browns of Chester Led. READING, Heelas Led. 
CROYDON, Grant Bros. Ltd. ROCHESTER, Leonards (Rochester) L:d. 
over DERBY, Thurman & Malin Led. SALISBURY, Blooms Led. 
usly 4 OUMFRIES, R. Barbour & Sons Led. SCARBOROUGH, W. Rowntree & Sons Lcd. 
ible, . EASTBOURNE, Bobby & Co. Led. SHEFFIELD, T. B. & W. Cockayne Led. 
very EDINBURGH, Jenners Ltd. SOUTHPORT, Broadbents Led 
wer EXETER, Colson’s Led. SOUTHSEA, Handleys Led. 
SES. FOLKESTONE, Bobby & Co. Lrd. TORQUAY, Bobby & Co. Led. 
and GLASGOW, Rowans Lcd. TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dust & Co. Led. 
ave GUERNSEY, Creasey & Son Led, WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
HALIFAX, Arthur Farrar & Co. Welwyn Stores (1929) Led. 
i HULL, Thornton-Varley Led. WIGAN, Pendlebury & Co. Led. 
f the F IPSWICH, Frederic Corder & Son Ltd. WOLVERHAMPTON, James Beattie Led. 
, but % JERSEY, A. de Gruchy & Co. Led. WORTHING, J. K. Hubbard Led. 
hoa s LEICESTER, Joseph Johnson & Co. Ltd. YORK, W. Rowntree & Sons Ltd. 
- i [6,Grosvenor Straet, London .W.I. 
“40 4 
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ARTIST Keep \ Naas Clea HIKER 
Our Nal ft, 
‘K and Hands Well Groomed! 9 
moToristT 
NURSE Perox Chlor is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. 
It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves 
the hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 
; ’ SOLER Your nails and hands will always look well groomed when WAITRESS 
oe 4 I’m a qualified hairdresser. using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO : 
MESS!! NO BOTHER!! Just squeeze a little on your / 
. “%~ cyrcust nail brush and shampoo your nails and hands. Presto! ! a 
Have a J amal Wave —for your hait’s Your nails and hands become immaculate immediately. sien 
> A Thousands use Perox Chlor every day. And what a R 
sake. It’s smart... novseenre boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, ecemmamat 


housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
farmers and many more besides. 


it’s professional and it lasts, 


awe 


Musician From all Chemists and Stores. In tubes and jars. 


naturally.” 


oie 


* OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chlor 
is made from materials selected as being the best of their 
POLICHEAN kind, processed in an original manner and designed to ENGINEER 

produce an article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed g 
-~% 


to keep in good condition until used and may be stored in 
any kind of climate. a 
PAINTER CLEANER 


Perox-Chlor |: 


KEENES LABORATORIES LIMITED, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4. 
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LUXURIOUS PERMANENT WAVING 
.»- MACHINELESS 
... KINDEST TO YOUR HAIR 


n 


“ata 
% 








DENTIST 


x 4 SS dy ‘3 BP i 
GARDENER SCHOOLBOY CLERGYMAN FISHERMAN SWEEP POSTMAN MINER LAWYER 


SAILOR 








EN 
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--: THEREISA 
WORLD DEMAND | 
ie. Known all over the globe, 
¢ Farrah’s Original Harrogate 
"ZF “Volice enjoy eminent 
“GHA seat ye be = yd 
*., confections, and maintains a 





reputation second to 
none. 

Obtainable,in limited 
quantity, from good 
confectioners. 


FARRAHS 
Orcenah 


HARROGATE TOFFEE 


JOHN FARRAH & HARROCATE TOFFEE LTD. 


CRESCENT ROAD, HARROCATE 





By Appointment 
Table Salt Manufacturers 
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pleasure 
is our business « 


YOUR HEALTH AND 
yet? 
g S33 
— =F HE Palace Hotel offers 
= courteous service, exquisite 
accommodation, celebrated cuisine and 
an atmosphere of happy relaxation, . 
Luxury indoor swimpool—music 
and dancing. Golf, tennis, squash, 
billiards, games room and the as 
beauties of Derbyshire close at 
hand. Tariff from the Managing 
Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. (The 
Spa Hotel is under the same 
direction.) 





aati 


PALACE HOTEL, sx» sn 














FOR VOICE, THROAT & CHEST 


TEASDALE & CO. LTD., CARLISLE 











ahh Dern Bore ET SON « Ie 
Aa Fs | 
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AMco CONSOMME 
is specially blended for 
those who appreciate good 
things. It makes a refresh- 
ing beverage or a delicious 
clear soup and adds that 
final touch of delicate 
flavouring to  gravies, 
soups and made-up dishes. 


Because of its excellence 
as a basis for jellied 
consomméand Aspic Jelly, 
Lemco Consommé is use- 
ful for preparing many 
attractive savouries and 
cocktail delicacies. Also, 
being only lightly seasoned, 
it is very suitable for 
invalids and convalescents, 
encouraging the appetite 
with its delicate flavour. 


LEMCO 


BOD. TRADE MARR 


Concentrated 


CONSOMME 
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You'll see them in 
brand new boxes 
at your dealers... 
old friends in 
new dress ! 


PATON?’S 
shoe and toot i 
_ LACES 


| -hewe a pair spare 
Wm Paton Ltd - Johnstone - Scotland 











It’s grand at 
The Grand, Torquay 





Come now or later to the Grand, for 
here the season never flags. Dancing, 
Squash, Tennis, Golf. 


Most of our rooms face the sea, many 
have private bathrooms. There are a 
number of suites and plentiful lounge 
accommodation. 


On the level and almost on the water's 
edge, we occupy thee GRANDEST 
position in Torquay. 


Write R. Paul, Manager, for Brochure. 
Tel: 2234 






















Normal Coats 
Costumes 
Day Frocks 
Men's Suits 


3 
plas Keiee. 


© * RETEX 6 exclusive bo Uchille Seve | 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES | 


Ouchy leaning ll 
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SPONTEX sponges are wonderfully soft, absorbent and resilient ... stay 
fresh and save soap. They have a long life and may be cleaned by 
boiling. SPONTEX Sponges contain no rubber — ask for them by name. 








NOW IN FOUR Fi, 3/ 
DELIGHTFUL cotours & I.nu8 8 








MADE IN GT. BRITAIN BY SPONCEL LTD. 


| you, YES, YOU! 
ay DE OF THE PICTURE ARE 


See 
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Cinderella's work was never done But now her work is fun and done 
Her kitchen always greasy You see, her kitchen’s EZEE 


VISIT OUR GLASGOW SHOWROOMS OR WRITE FOR OUR LATEST BROCHURE M.4 


EZEE KITCHENS LIMITED 


34la, SAUCHIEHALL STREET i. GLASGOW, C.2 
LONDON DISTRIBUTORS .... TEMPLE & CROOK LIMITED, 6-7 MOTCOMB STREET, S.W.| 

















And dont forget A 
the VESTAMIN!/ 





Help yourself to positive heaJth at 
every meal with Yestamin Daily 
Yeast. Rich in proteins and the 
B group vitamins, whose lack is 
often cause of many minor ail- 
ments. Yestamin is only yeast— 
contains no drvgs whatsoever. 
Three tablets with each meal release 
extra energy from all your food. 





TO THE 
PROMENADE 
DES ANGLAIS 


Air France services fly to Nice 
from London, Birmingham, 
Manchester,Glasgow,Belfast 
with immediate connections 
to Cannes, Monte Carlo, 
Menton. Anglais, why not 
promenade to your Travel 


Agent for details ? 





3 TABLETS- 3 TIMES A DAY 


ORtanrasT Lunce surren 


Vermin. = Breton (By)- « 


+ 950 meme. per en. 


YESTAMIN 
Daily Yeast 


AT YOUR CHEMIST 
100 TABLETS 1/6 300 TABLETS 4/- 


THE ENGLISH GRAINS CO. LTD., 
BURTON-ON-TRENT 


1 meme perce 








+ 210 mers peren. 
Maun. = = 











To Paris £14. 8.0 £18. 0.0 
NICE £34. 6.0 £37.18.0 
£27. 0.0 £30.12.0 


BARCELONA £39.19.0 £43.11.0 








Some Return fares from 
Lonpon BirMINGHAM MANCHESTER GLASGOW BELFAST 


£19.16.0 * £25. 8.0 £25. 8.0 
£39.14.0. £45. 6.0 £45. 6.0 
£32. 8.0 £38. 0.0 £38. 0.0 
£45. 7.0 £54. 8.0 £54. 8.0 





s< AIR 


52, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W 


FRANCE 


-l. TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 0971 











‘TROEOSKYS 


CHERRY BRANDY: 
KUMMEL :CURACAO: 
*TROTOSTINE: 








“for THOSE OCCASIONS” 





Angostura 
aromatic bitters 





PO An 


A DASH-OR-TWO- 
MAKES A DELIGHTFUL 
DIFFERENCE... 


pxGO57Upy 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS 
(Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons) Ltd., 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1. 


ce ae 


























SOE 





H 


Cosy because of its warmth, warm 


because of its COZY. 


COZY STOVES keep alight day 
and night, are clean and so very 
special 


economical. No 


required. 


STOVES 


for a warm welcome 








fuel is 


Ask your ironmonger or builders merchant, or write to: 


THE COZY STOVE CO. LTD., 26, NASSAU STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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delicate, 
exclusive 
and irresistible flavour 


M.A. CRAVEN & SON, LTD., FRENCH ALMOND WORKS, YORK 








DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Not subsidised—Not nationalised 
still dependent on public support. 
Please be host to 
a needy child b: 
sending a ‘“‘ Gi 
for Food” to 
Dr. _ Barnardo’s 
Homes, 


21,000 
meals are prepared 


daily for our 7,000 
children. 


10;- 


will buyonechild’s 
food for a week. 





Cheques, etc. (crossed), “Dr. 


payable 
Barnardo's Homes,” addressed 4 Barnardo 


House, Stepney Causeway, London, El. © 

















an 


SEAGER EVANS & COL” 
THE DISTILLERY 
LOMOOM. EweL AnD 


MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
32/4 per bottle 
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Fine tailored shirts... 


A shirt of distinction from the 


, comprehensive collection which 
you will find in our Man’s 

’ Shop just inside the Regent 

sd 

Street entrance. In the finest 

ve . 
poplins, collar-attached or 

ur 


with two separate collars. 

Coat sleeves. Pullover or coat 
style. Also made to measure in 
a wide selection of materials 


Liberty 


of Regent Street 








quiet, perfect grooming 


Good grooming goes hand-in-hand 
with comfort. Lentheric after 
shave lotion brings you both. 
In handy-grip flacon 8/4. 





IS UNWISE to carry too much loose money when you travel. 


; If you have a current account with Lloyds Bank, arrange- 
Other items in the 


Lenthéric range for men 
‘Tanbark’ Cologne 8/4. 
After Shave Pewder 8/4. | Branches and Agents throughout the British Isles. 
Scalb Stimulant 8/4. 
Hair Dressing 8/4. If you wish to travel abroad, our Managers can tell you the 
Lather Shaving Cream 3/-. 


ments can be made for you to draw upon it at the Bank’s 


amount of money which may be taken and, as exchange 
‘Three Musketeers’ : 
After Shave Lotion and 
*Tanbark’ Cologne with 
either Hair Dressing or 
Scalp Stimulant 25/-. all over the world. 


si Le LLOYDS BANK , 
| eS 


look after your interests 


regulations allow, provide convenient means of drawing funds 





For men by 


ICE 





_ PARIS. 17 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I. NEW YORK. 























CHAP ! 

- » « If you’ve| 
succeeded in finding a Radiac | 
shirt you have something to be | 
proud of — and you’ve made a| 
good investment. Unfortunately | 
they’re still in short supply, | 
because, among other reasons | 


they’ve won such a reputation | 
abroad. 


| 


MCINTYRE, HOGG, MARSH & CO. LTD. 
Shirt Manufacturers for 105 years. 


- DAD | 
GIVE YOUR BOY A 


CINE CAMERA 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
FROM £10 


Quality Developing and Printing of Snapshots 








pies 
BY APPOINTMENT } TO HM. THE KING 


SUPPER) OF MOTOGRamN [OveMtnt 


WALLACE HEATON tp. 


127, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Mayfair 7511 











Kae a Good Rum / 
jor Your Money. 








=H Refreshing with 
Sy GINGER ALE, COLA 
7* OR FRUITIJUICE 
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THE LATE 
KING GEORGE V 
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VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 


34). 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
has declared, for the 5 years, 1944- 
48, a reversionary bonus of 34/- 
per cent. per annum compound. 

The interim bonus for current 
claims will, for the present, be 32/- 
per cent. compound. 

Following the war-time decla- 
ration at the high rate of 30/-, the 
new bonusis a worthy addition tothe 
Society’s Unique Record of bonuses. 
Ask, without obligation, for an 





example of a policy for yourself. 














Take the finest leaf from |: 
the Golden Belt of Old : 
Virginia and add to it (the © 
touch of genius) a touch of * 
the leaf that has made cer- | 


tain cigars world famous, 
and you have just the raw 
materials for this magic 


blend. Before it is worthy of — 


your favourite briar there is 
the added touch of blenders 


whose skill is hereditary, so © 


that finally you can weave 
your dreams in smoke clouds 
and see solutions to the 
insoluble through the smoke 
rings. For this is a tobacco 
that is not just a smoke but 
a way of living, not just 


’ another fill but another 6ut- 


look, not just another brand 
but a bond that links you 


- and your pipe for ever to the 


surname Balkan Sobranie. 


















1. L. SHORTLAND 
Master Shoemaker 
and Designer of 


STYLES % 
Light-weight We 
Middle - weight 
Heavy - weight 
Black or Brown 


Aae 


Whatever width you need, 
your correct fitting 





MULTIPLE FITTING 


SHOES 


. for Men and their Sons 


For name of nearest retailer send p.c. 


to makers: JOHN SHORTLAND LTD. 


irthlingborough, Northamptonshire. 








Write to your Agent 
or to the Secretary 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square 
Edinburgh, 2 


London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 

















Right for 
your lifetime 
—choose a 


Crusader 


PRECISION 
Life~ Sime peece 


All ‘ Crusader’ Watch movements 
are sealed and carry an “all-in” 
prompt Free-Service Guarantee— 
even against accidental breakage. 
From high class Jewellers only. 
Latest designs for ladies and gentle- 
men. Gold or Stainless Steel from 
£10.4.4, 
Write for address of 
your nearest Crusader Jeweller. 


CRUSADER TIMEPIECES LTD., IO SOUTH ST., 
PARK LANE, LONDON, W.I 
i 














1949 
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Achievements 
of an Industry 


Genius for invention is inherent in the British 
people. It was to emphasise the richness of this 
heritage in the fields of Science, that I.C.I. told the 
story of Britain’s scientific pathfinders and pioneers 
from A.D. 841 in a series of announcements 
‘* Ancestors of an Industry ’’. 

The present series brings the record up to date by 
describing some of the outstanding British chemical 
achievements of modern times. Many of these 
have been the genesis of new products and 
processes, and thereby given fresh vigour to the 
nation’s industries. 

Such achievements are sometimes the brilliant 
discoveries of inspired individuals, but more often 
they are the work of teams of research chemists 
co-operating in a given task. That Britain has 
made sufficient chemical discoveries to justify this 
series is encouraging proof — if proof were needed 
— that the old spirit of enterprise and initiative is 
record of British chemical 


still alive. The 


achievement over the past 30 years can stand 


comparison with that of any other nation. 















With the exclusive twist-of-the-wrist 

filler, it’s a matter of split seconds to fill 

your Leverless Swan to the brim. Anda 
Swan is made with the precision of a 

fine watch. It neither leaks nor floods 

— and is always in ready-for-writing condition. 


Leverless 30/7 to 55/-. Lever-filling 25/8 to 36/8 (including tax) 
Eternal nibs, perfect for duplicating, extra. 
From all Stationers and Jewellers. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK ST., LONDON, W.1. (Administration oni) 
= BAYr> Service Depots & Showrooms : 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
raaoe wasx 33 Cheapside, London, E,C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 2. 
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YW MORLEY 
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Lemon BARLEY 
or Orange WATER 





CVS-I94A 
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There comes a point, dear Madam, when you have to think of 
your eyes first. After all, they most reveal your looks, your age, 
your character. Take proper care of them. Give them enough 
st. After sewing or such like, use Optrex to refresh them. And, 
of course, use Optrex for all other minor eye troubles—both for 
yourself and your family—even the youngest. Yes, even for Baby. 
The large size is much better value. 


Optrex the EYE LOTION 

















MONK « GLASS 


is jolly good custard 
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CHARIVARIA 


Many M.P.s are visiting the Continent during the 
Summer Recess. It is encouraging to observe this 
determination to contact constituents on holiday. 


& & 


“Merivale (one minute 
Residence of 


from Papanui road), 
5 bedrooms and 60 perches.” 
New Zealand Press 


Suit family with 120 budgerigars. 
& & 


An American historian maintains that only the 
presence of Mr. Churchill prevented a foreign invasion 
of our shores in 1940. 
Significantly, the recent 
seaborne assault at 
Broadstairs occurred in 
his absence. 


& 


A resident in Sing 
Sing has made an imita- 
tion saxophone only two 
inches long but playable. 
It produces tiny counter- 
feit notes. 


& 


2-Storey 





Private Lives 


requires experienced Head Housemaid for his 
good off duty.” 
Adtvt. in “The Times” 


& & 


A television aerial was struck during a severe 
thunderstorm in East Essex. It is thought that the 
lightning mistook it in the general confusion for one 
of its conductors. 


“Lord 
Devonshire home; one in family; 





A suburban resident complains that the restful 
intervals he once enjoyed in the radio programmes from 
his neighbour’s set are now used to broadcast resonant 
exhortations from the B.B.C. to turn down the volume. 


8 8 


A London school of elocution finds that as after- 
dinner speakers women 
are more prolix than men. 
The speeches of the 
female are more deadly 
than the male’s. 

B 
For Tired Gardeners 

“We promise that every- 
thing will be done by us to 
give you an entirely satis- 
fying execution.” 

Dutch bulbs catalogue 


B 


A Paris hospital is ad- 
vertising for a chef who 
understands English cooking. It is believed that all 
other methods of cutting down the waiting-list for beds 
have failed. 2 a 


“Mr. was working on a bridle which immediately 
attracted the horse-loving Princess. She asked how long he 
had been engaged on the work, and was told from boyhood. 
He is 52.”—“ Cambridge Daily News” 


And then comes testing it on a horse. 








B B 


A Glasgow engineer, who was attempting to 
hitch-hike to Cardiff, was found fast asleep on the 
fairway of a golf-course in the Midlands. He was 
treated as a hazardous casual. 








ee 
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SUBURBAN CIRCUS 


(In memory of a heat-wave) 


. and like a tiger on the lawn 

The sun sprang from his keeper; night, 
withdrawn 

Hard on the Eastern side 

And the rose drooped and died, 

Until the kindly houses interposed 

And pulled him back and there he dozed 

The morning long... . 

Then fierce and furious and strong 

In pride of noon 

And far too soon 

Through the slant gangway of the South 

He leaped again with fiery mouth 

And trampled on the fear sick plot 

And turned the tinsel leaves white-hot 


Witched to his mood 

The larkspur and the antirrhinum stood 
And only the pale butterflies 

Waved in the anger of his eyes. . . 

Till the tall lime trees took him unawares 
And thrust him, teeth and bristling hairs 
Still peering through the lacy slats 
Round the far corner of the flats... 
Then evening came 

And his low flame 

Still prowling and still unsuppressed 
Slunk slyly from the West 

And ravened, till the wall 

Of the high-gardened Hall 

Took him at last and caged 


And all the grass 
Was molten brass 
And never a bird 
Nor a petal stirred, 


His glare enraged, 
And left a freedom for the starry hours 
Of the night-opening tobacco flowers. 


& & 


Evor 


BRITISH MOTOR-BUS PRACTICE AND PERFORMANCE 
(With affectionate acknowledgments to Mr. Cecil J. Allen of the “Railway Magazine”) 


Y remarks on the subject of 
the low-roofline profile char- 
acteristic of the visiting buses to be 
seen on some routes in the London 
area have brought me a number of 
letters. One, of particular interest, 
comes to me from Mr. J. Double- 
dome. 

The real advantage of the squat 
build, writes Mr. Doubledome, lies 
not so much in the reduction of 
overall height as in the decreased 
head-room for passengers not only 
on the upper deck but also on the 
right-hand side of the lower deck. 
“The constant risk to passengers in 
these seats,” he says, “of beating 
their brains out on the roof must in 
the long run induce added vigilance 
in the travelling public, which is 
bound to have a powerful effect in 
the evolution of the standard pas- 
senger of the future, with the con- 
ditioned reactions to conductors and 
extremely small personal initiative 
which it is agreed in bus-operating 
circles are desirable in a really useful 
all-purpose design.” 

Mr. Doubledome goes on to 
praise the four-abreast seating on 
the “outside,” which most of my 
correspondents hitherto have found 
on the whole to be a weakness. 


“This is the first time,” he points 
out, “that consideration has been 
given in London bus design to the 
needs of the family of father, 
mother and two children. All pre- 
vious arrangements have neces- 
sitated their being placed in two 
groups of two, with the attendant 
complications of constant arguments 
about who’s got enough coppers for 
the fare, and even the risk in severe 
conditions that all the fares may be 
paid twice over.” 

While I am inclined to agree 
with much that Mr. Doubledome 
says, I feel that there is a further 
point of some importance that he 
has overlooked, and that is the pro- 
vision of amusement in the bus to 
compensate for the reduction in 
available advertising space. Even 
the difficult and boring stretch 
between Notting Hill and Willesden 
on the 52 route can be made bear- 
able by proper attention to the 
expressions of astonished indigna- 
tion on the faces of passengers who, 
having firmly determined not to 
bump their heads this time, bring 
their skulls into sharp contact with 
the roof as soon as they get within 
fifty yards of their stopping-places. 

Another letter, from Mr. P. 
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Valve, draws attention to the 
desirability of running the low- 
roofline buses only on the routes to 
which they are best adapted, illus- 
trating his point with an account of 
a recent run on the new route to 
Bungles Park. “When making this 
run recently,” he says, “in RTL 
class No. MJF 693, with sixteen 
passengers inside and nine on top, 
Driver Crashgear, who was accus- 
tomed to the extra headroom given 
by the low-built buses, took the 
railway bridge over Dingworth Rise 
at 28°4 m.p.h., with the result that 
the whole roof came off. Several 
passengers were cut by glass, and it 
is likely that if weather conditions 
had been more unfavourable they 
might have been soaked by rain.” 

I agree with Mr. Valve entirely 
about the necessity for drivers to 
avoid taking their buses under 
bridges with insufficient clearance, 
and am surprised that an experi- 
enced driver like Tom Crashgear did 
not take the slightly longer but 
undoubtedly less risky route by 
Dingworth Crescent and Mulberry 
Street. No doubt he has learnt his 
lesson. 

My own most recent experience 
with the low-roofline buses has been 
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‘And one of these little sound-proof boxes to go with it, please.” 


on a run from Notting Hill Gate 
to Victoria Station on the 52 
route. The bus was No. PEP 10, a 
Lowestoft-built job normally em- 
ployed on the Eastern Counties run, 
with a very light passenger com- 
plement, six women and a little boy. 
We made a very good start out of 
Notting Hill, covering the downhill 
stretch as far as Kensington Church 
at an average of 14:4 m.p.h., with 
only one stop caused by a passenger 
wanting to get off at Brunswick 
Gardens. 

The long straight run from Ken- 
sington Church to Hyde Park Bar- 
racks was covered in exceptionally 
fine style, with only one minor 
check caused by a Boy Scout rally 
at the Albert Hall. Speeds were 
21 m.p.h. at Queen’s Gate, 224 
m.p.h. at Exhibition Road, and 


29 m.p.h. past the Combined Oper- 
ations Headquarters. Time to Hyde 
Park Barracks was 6 min. 12 sec. 

Unfortunately, from here on- 
wards a series of misfortunes seemed 
to conspire together to take the life 
out of the running. We were badly 
held up by a road-repair check at 
Knightsbridge Underground, and 
speeds were restricted to 6 m.p.h. 
all the way to Albert Gate, where 
we were stopped almost 2 min. by 
traffic-lights. There was a further 
check at the request-stop just 
beyond this, where three old ladies 
with shopping-baskets were added 
to the load. Time to St. George’s 
Hospital was 13 min. 52 sec.; there 
is no doubt that this figure could 
easily have been improved on if we 
had gone a little faster. 

The remainder of the journey 
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was uneventful, except for an en- 
counter with a company of the Irish 
Guards in Grosvenor Gardens, which 
held us up for a further 2 min. This 
was a disheartening check, as speeds 
of 18m.p.h. at Halkin Street and 
234 m.p.h. at Hobart House had 
been recorded, no doubt due in part 
to the lightening of the load, which 
from Hyde Park Corner was reduced 
to three old ladies and a soldier. 
The difficult last 100 yards from 
Grosvenor Gardens to Victoria was 
taken gently, the highest speed re- 
corded being 7} m.p.h. opposite the 
milk-bar. We finally ran into Vic- 
toria in 22 min. 17 sec., a perform- 
ance that compares very creditably 
with anything put up in the same 
conditions by any of the types 
incorporating the conventional 
roof-level. B. A. Younea 
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_— city in which I live is a 
university city, and those who 
live near me are for the most part 
professors, or at least readers, in 
the university. 

Being, as professors are to-day, 
men of youth and promise, they 
have, naturally, young wives and 
even younger children. 

There are, naturally, a number 
of preparatory schools in the city 
for the education of their numerous 
young sons. 

The sons of professors and even 
of readers in the university being, as 
you would expect, boys of unusual 
promise, the standard of these 
preparatory schools is naturally 
higher than that of preparatory 
schools in cities where boys are not 
so fortunate as to have professors 
or even readers for their fathers. 

The sons, having professors or 
at least readers for their fathers, 
would be foolish indeed if they did 
not consult them about the diffi- 
culties of their nightly preparation. 

And so it may happen during the 
evening that in adjacent houses the 
Professor of Topology and the 


Professor of Romantic Illusion, - 


separated by a mere wall, are solving 
for the benefit of their respective 
sons the same problem in algebra or 
even in Latin grammar. Not that I 
would have you believe that they 
are always solving it. 

This eases the position of their 
sons, who are able to feel that they 
have delegated the responsibility for 
their nightly preparation. It may 
even enable them to play cricket with 
each other of an evening while the 
professors, their parents, are at home 
struggling with their preparation. 

It has this advantage also that, 
when only two or three marks out of 
ten are awarded by. their school- 
masters for their preparation, they 
are able to feel that the fault lies not 
in themselves but in their fathers, 
and so no awkward repressions or 
frustrations are engendered in their 
young psyches or psychai. 

They must, of course, tell their 
fathers the truth ‘and, when asked, 
must say, “I was only given three 
marks out of ten for last night’s 
prep,” being careful to say “TI,” not 
“you” or even “we.” 


ON THE MAT TOGETHER 


The two professors with whom 
I am best acquainted are those to 
whom I have already referred, the 
Professor of Topology and the 
Professor of Romantic Illusion. 

It is reckoned a weakness for 
either of these professors to ring up 
the other and ask, “Can you make 
anything of number two in to- 
night’s Algebra prep?” 

It was hard at first for both of 
them to accustom themselves to 
comments such as “Slovenly” or 
“Tmbecile” made by the preparatory 
schoolmasters, on their, or rather 
on their sons’, preparation. 

When the homework of one 
professor is awarded higher marks 
than that of the other, there is 
naturally on the part of the other 
considerable coldness and ill-feeling. 


Term is nowover. They have had 
their terminal reports and, though 
they are disappointed, they have no 
reason to feel jealous of each other. 
They have tied for bottom place in 
the lowest form but one. For it 
would be straining truth too far to 
say that their sons had tied. 

So in the normal course of events 
the two professors might have 
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looked forward to the relaxation of 
six or seven weeks of summer 
holiday. 


There is, however, a fly in the 
ointment. 

The Professor of Topology has 
had a curt letter requesting him to 
call upon the headmaster on Mon- 
day at ten o’clock in the morning 
and though, as a professor, he has 
the greatest contempt for the head- 
master of a preparatory school, he is 
not a little frightened by the sum- 
mons. The more particularly since, 
by diplomatic inquiry through his 
son, he has discovered that the 
Professor of Romantic Illusion has 
been summoned to call upon the 
headmaster on the same day and at 
the same time. 


B B 


**Employing the most impressive dis- 
play of armed strength seen in Paris since 
the end of the war, the French Govern- 
ment yesterday prevented what had 
threatened to be a violent clash between 
Gaullists and Communists. 

Republican Guards had rifles and sub- 
marine guns.”—‘“Daily Telegraph” 


Water pistols to the general. 




















M ile not what it was, you know; 
not like the old days.” 

Heads are shaken along the 
shores of the Solent and the old 
hands murmur, a little sadly, of the 
glories of Cowes in days gone by. 
Then, the ponderous bulk of the 
Victoria and Albert brooded over 
the Roads, the Guardship shone 
greyly and twinkled brassily in the 
August sunshine, and a lesser man- 
o’-war followed the big racing 
yachts at a decorous distance. Those 
were the days when His Majesty 
brought five of his. ships to Cowes— 
a sloop, a destroyer, Britannia, the 
Royal Yacht and a battleship. 

They are gone. Britannia went 
long since to an honoured grave 
and the big “Js” are no more. 
Shamrock, Lulworth, White Heather, 
the great schooner Westward and 
the later beauties with their 
towering steel masts have passed 
from the world of yacht-racing for 
ever. Why, there are not even any 
Twelve-Metres here now, and as for 
the moored and anchored yachts. . . 





Where are the ocean-going steam 
palaces of yesteryear ? 

Bang! goes one of the twenty- 
two brass cannon at the Castle 
(twenty-one for a Royal Salute and 
one in case of a misfire, and all 
from King William’s Royal Adelaide 
even if they are fired electrically), 





and you may say what you like but 
that noise has not changed within 
living memory. Perhaps we are 
waxing just a little over-sentimental 
about the past. What is this Cowes 
anyway ? 

“Cowes, the headquarters of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron and the 
principal yachting centre of the 
world, is situated at the mouth of 
the River Medina, the entrance of 
which forms Cowes Harbour. During 
the season the famous roads are much 
frequented by yachts.” So says the 
Pilot’s Guide to the English Channel, 
and the rest of its information adds 
up roughly to this: 

Cowes town is on the West bank 
of the Medina, which is narrow, and 
is separated from the distant 
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COWES OLD... 


Southampton Water by the 
Bramble Bank, a barely-submerged 
expanse of sand that troubles not 
only the biggest ships in the world, 
which must go round it, but also 
the smallest. For it helps to make 
the tides and currents even more 
difficult than they would otherwise 
be. (“As the passage is narrow the 
tides run with great strength.”) The 
result of all this, complicated by 
the disturbing effects of vessels 
jostling their way in and out of 
the harbour, is to make it a difficult 
place for racing and, when the wind 
blows hard, a remarkably uncom- 
fortable place for a small vessel to 
lie. 

The town itself is threaded by 
a single winding thoroughfare so 
strait that the one-way motorists 
make their way with hootings and 
suspense through a press of foot- 
people for whom the pavements are 
too narrow. 

This then is the setting for 
“Cowes Week” or, more simply, 
“Cowes,” the week in which the 
Royal London Yacht Club (Monday 
and Tuesday), the Royal Yacht 
Squadron (Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday), the Island 
Sailing Club (Thursday and Friday) 
and Cowes Town (Friday) hold 
their annual regattas. To the 
stranger the fact that so ancient 
and world-famous a fixture should 
occur in so unsuitable a place may 
perhaps seem odd. It is a little 
as though Royal Ascot should 
happen at Hawthorn Hill. Yet 
the mystery is simply explained. 
The Castle is there and, as the 
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Channel Pilot says, in the Castle is 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

The Squadron is considered 
exclusive, a view supported by the 
facts that it is practically impossible 
to become a member, that it is 
forbidden for a non-member to set 
so much as a foot within the front 
door, and that its yachts share with 
the Royal Navy the privilege of 
wearing the white ensign. During 
the Week, however, the Squadron 


... AND NEW 


permits itself a certain unbending, 
and non-members—ladies even, pro- 
vided that they are clearly labelled 
—are allowed to sit on the lawn and 
listen to the orchestra. 

There was much disappointment 
on account of the furious gale that 
raged up the Channel in the first 
half of the week and produced more 
white horses in the Solent than are 
to be found at that simultaneous 
fixture, the Dublin Horse Show. 
For three days the smaller classes 
were dolefully weatherbound, and, 
Cowes not being “what it was,” 
the term “smaller classes’? covers 
almost the whole lot: all, in fact, 
but the seventeen competitors in 
the handicap class for yachts of 
over twenty-five tons and the 
twenty-five of between twenty-five 
tons and ten. 

The yachts may be smaller on 
the whole, but they are no less 
numerous. It is true that the 
heavy shipping is gone from the 


Roads—though a British and a 
United States destroyer fill out the 
picture very handsomely—but to 
look seawards down the river is still 
to see a forest of masts. Of the 
racers under Squadron orders there 
are Redwings and Sunbeams, Yar- 
mouth and X One-Designs, Swal- 
lows and Solent - Handicap - by- 
Ratings, a baker’s dozen of Uffa 
Fox’s Flying Fifteens, and the 
boats of the Royal Naval Sailing 
Association’s own class. 

Add the two handicap classes 
and three Internationals—Dragons 
(including Royal Bluebotile), Six- 
Metres and Thirty-Square-Metres— 
and the card is complete, with 
nearly four hundred and seventy 
entries. And it is as beautiful as 


ever, if on a reduced scale. Nothing 
can quite replace the thrill of the 
giants as they came roaring—yes, 





roaring—in company through the 
crowded shipping under acres of 
leaning, towering canvas; but all 
racing yachts are beautiful and the 
heart can still warm to the sight of 
Thanet and Bloodhound, Firebird 





and Moonbeam, the fast cruisers and 
the ocean racers, beating in from 
the East Bramble to the mark-boat, 
and to the one-gun salutes of the 
finishing guns. 

The masses of small sail, twenty 
and thirty in a race, clawing their 
way close inshore over the tide past 
Egypt Point, make a very pleasant 
and often exciting spectacle for the 
holiday crowd. This is a knowledge- 
able crowd too... . 

“See that tall mast, far over, 
right of the Trinity House yacht? 
That’s Astra—last of the old Js.” 

And so it is—a dim grey ghost of 
more spacious days. The speaker 
probably knows also whether the 
Queen Mary has really been blown 
on to the Bramble or not, and even 
the names of the Americans, Fire- 
cracker, Goose and Llanoria, which 
have done so well and made so many 
friends over here. 

At last the fireworks bring to 
an end an annual event that is 
no longer a millionaires’ yachting 
party nor so widely regarded as 
filling conveniently the gap between 
Goodwood and the Twelfth. But 
it is still “Cowes,” the seamanship 
is as excellent, the racing as keenly 
fought and the crowds as happy and 
as ready as ever to lean apprecia- 
tively over the wall when a capsized 
Firefly is towed in to the Island 
Sailing Club. 











AT THE PICTURES 


Conspirator—The New Adventures of Don Juan 


HE first thing that strikes a 

constant moviegoer about Con- 
spirator (Director: Victor SAVILLE) 
is that this is the sort of story 
Hitchcock might have chosen to 
direct, and the-second thing is that 
there are noticeable signs of his 
influence in the way it is done. 
There is a moment here during a 
duck-shoot when we suspect a 
man of being about to shoot some- 
thing other than ducks: all the 
constituents of a typical Hitch- 
cock suspense-sequence are there 
—the cross-cutting from the man 
to the prospective victim, the 
progressively increasing size of 
the shots until the whole screen 
is filled with a picture of a finger 
on a trigger and the tension 
should be almost unbearable . . . 
yet somehow it isn’t. A similar 
reminiscence comes when some 
drinks we have reason to suspect 
are poisoned are being carried 
upstairs; at the turn of the stairs 
the tray swings round and the 
two significant glasses practically 
cover the screen. . . 

The basic situation (the film 
is founded on the novel by 
HUMPHREY SLATER) is precisely in 
the Hitchcock country: a young 
wife’s gradual discovery that her 
Guards-officer husband is a traitor, 
in the habit of taking coded 
messages to agents of what the 
synopsis cautiously calls “a political 
Party”—theConserva- 
tives, perhaps, or the 
Liberals ?—in a house 
“in Hampstead,” the 
nearest Tube station 
to which appears to 
be Holborn. For these 
excursions he keeps 
a conspirator’s - style 
raincoat, complete 
with hat and _ spec- 
tacles in pocket, in 
the hall cupboard. 
Yes, there are absurdi- 
ties among the details 
when you consider 
them, and the mood 
of extreme tension, 


the Hitchcock mood of the intrusion 
of the sinister into normal life, is 
not successfully achieved; never- 
theless, I think the picture is 
consistently entertaining. There is 
admirable small-part playing, the 





(Conspirator 


An Officer and a Cad 


Major Michael Curragh of the Guards— 


ROBERT TAYLOR 


photography (F. A. Youne) pro- 
vides some excellent visual effects 
—that duck-shoot particularly— 
and the cutting is often amusingly 
brisk. Kiss—cut to wedding party 
on church steps—cut to honeymoon 
trunk with foreign labels. From 





[The New Adventures of Don Juan 


A Palpable Hit 


The Duke of Lorca—Rosert Dovuctas; Don Juan—ErRrou FLYNN 
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proposal to married life in a few 
seconds; it’s as simple as that. 


The big Hollywood Technicolor 
costume-pieces nowadays seem to 
be played very much for laughs. 
Too much fun, perhaps, has been 
poked at their attempts in the past 
to be seriously impressive; so they 
take the easiest way out by making 
it quite obvious that most of the 

time now they really mean to be 
funny. It was obvious in The 
Three Musketeers, and it is still 
more obvious in The New Adven- 
tures of Don Juan (Director: 
Vincent SHERMAN), which does 
not disdain the use of positively 
music-hall jokes in the dialogue, 
nearly all of which is_light- 
heartedly modern in tone (and so 
amusing by simple incongruity). 
When the Spanish king, a weak 
and_ shallow-brained character, 
goes to resume an interrupted 
sitting for his portrait—we see 
the portrait begun, a sketchy 
outline—he explains why the 
artist needs his presence: “He has 
to fill in my head.” Similarly in 
the field of action: the strenuous 
sword-play, planned like acrobatic 
dancing, is as likely to amuse as 
to excite. And yet in this con- 
text we get serious scenes of 
torture or amatory passion... Like 
others of its kind, the film can be 
summed up as highly-coloured non- 
sense, entertaining enough if you 
don’t take the subject seriously. 
# # # He # 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

For anyone in Lon- 
don I can pretty safely 
recommend JOHN 
Huston’s We Were 
Strangers, though I 
haven’t seen it. 

Nothing outstand- 
ing among the latest 
releases. Streets of 
Laredo, not reviewed 
here, is a Technicolor 
Western that has 
points. I’ll remind 
you once more of Kind 
Hearts and Coronets 
(6/7/49) and The Ac- 
cused (13/4/49). 

RicHARD MALLETT 
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_ from being merely crude, the 
art of native peoples has great 
directness, simplicity and force. 
There is a straight road, a direct 
connection, between the artist’s in- 
stinct and the created object. He is 
undistracted by extraneous ideas 
and theories. He ignores details 
and subtleties. He simplifies by 
instinct to obtain the total im- 
pression, sometimes with what seems 
to the cautious Western vision a 
daring freedom. 


A white man on a bicycle pedals 
into the African sculptor’s ken. 
A god on wheels. What concern 
should the artist have with the 
customary shape of handlebars, the 
niceties of brakes and mudguards ? 
He is emotionally aware of a proud 
figure for the moment identical with 
a weird and wonderful machine. 
This is what he so powerfully and 
fantastically carves. 


It is not the first uncouth effort 
to express himself of one who would 
do much better if he were trained 
in art schools and educated in the 
ways of industrial civilization. It is 
a special faculty of those who live 
close to nature thus to express 
their imaginative and instinctive 
life. The great merit of primitive 
art is to be primitive. 


This has been fully appreciated 
for the first time in our century. 
Artists have hankered after the 
immense concentration of power, 
the spontaneous expression, which 
are the primitive gifts. They have 
tried to rid themselves of intellec- 
tual conceptions, scientific know- 
ledge, literary associations, and the 
sophisticating influences of great 
cities. Those three pioneers of 
modern art, Cézanne, Gauguin, and 
van Gogh, used the word “primitive” 
in talking of their aims: and 
deliberately shunned the centres of 
Progress in order to achieve a 
simplified and concentrated vision. 
Since their time there have been a 
good many European “primitives” : 
The question arises whether the 
primitive influence has been bene- 
ficial or not. 


THE GENUINE PRIMITIVE 


It has freed Western art from 
some outworn conventions. It has 
brought a new directness: though 
the conditions under which genuine 
primitive art is produced make 
it distinct and inimitable. It is 
a communal art which serves a 
communal purpose. Consider, for 
instance, those amazing masks which 
the artist craftsmen of Nigeria 
have been making until the present 
day, of which excellent examples 
were recently shown at the Royal 
Anthropological Institute and the 
Zwemmer Gallery in London. 
Beautiful, humorous, and sometimes 
sinister with their jaws opening in 
a strange laugh and closing with 
an audible click; even when ranged 
as specimens on the wall they 
appeal to the emotions with great 
intensity. Yet their proper place 
is on the heads of dancing, miming 
figures, surrounded by a web of 
raffia, springing to life in movement: 
the accompaniment of a dramatic 
performance: part of the fun of the 
social societies in which Africans 
delight. 
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Can the qualities of the primitive 
artist survive when the life his 
community lives is altered? This 
is the question which the tutors 
and “trustees” of the native peoples 
as well as native peoples themselves 
must answer. African art, for exam- 
ple, may follow that non-primitive 
tradition represented by the almost 
classic sculpture of Ife (which may 
have been the work of another 
race). If it does so, it will change 
but not necessarily improve. The 
true African genius is “primitive” 
in the best sense of that word. 

WiLuiaM GAUNT 


8 B 


EMPLOYERS, PLEASE 
NOTE 


(The new University of Nottingham 
has recently conferred degrees for the 
first time) 


It would be hard if those who swot 

For the degree of B.A.(Not.) 

Should be confused with those who 
may 

Describe themselves as (Not. B.A.). 








HIER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH? 


UR sewing-machine is German 
by birth, and we must admit 
that we only purchased it after a 
good deal of hesitation. Of course 
we can easily understand the sort 
of German words that are to be 
met with on a sewing-machine if we 
are given time to think about it, but 
we were not-quite sure how we 
should react in the stress of a par- 
ticularly tricky seam to, say, V 
standing for “straight ahead,” or a 
little table thing, placed so that it 
tends to catch the eye, labelled 
Nadeln. | Garn. 


However, we were consoled to 
see that it had a comprehensive set 
of instructions in English, so we 
agreed to give it a trial. That is 
where we made our great mistake. 
It may be that our sewing-machine 
can express itself with the utmost 
clarity in German, but there is no 
doubt that in English it says some 
pretty odd things. It begins all right 
by saying “First read the instruc- 
tions with the greatest care.” That 
was just what we had planned. The 
next bit, “and then practice each 
manipulation separately,” is ob- 
viously an example of German 
thoroughness and not suited to the 
English temperament, so we ignored 
that and went on to the end of the 
sentence, which came as rather a 
shock to us; “... taking care neverto 
use force” is how the sentence ends. 
We began to wonder what to think 
of a machine whose makers con- 
fidently expect that the user will be 





seized with an irresistible desire to 
use force. The rest of that paragraph 
did nothing to reassure us. It warns 
us, “ Do not go to some mechanic or 
other for advice, but direct tothe 
Agent.” But we cannot go direct 
to the Agent. There is no 
Agent in England now. We shall 
have no choice but to go to some 
mechanic or other who will only 
complete the destruction that we 
have recklessly begun by using force. 











On the whole we thought we 
would leave that paragraph. We 
went on to the Stitch. This section 
began well with some instructive 
pictures of a cross-section of the 
stitch as it appears in thick blanket- 
ing or carpet, or something of that 
sort. As we discovered, however, 
this had the slight disadvantage 
that you cannot make a cross-section 
of any of the stuffs that we wanted 
to sew, and consequently we were at 
a loss to determine whether our 
stitch was suffering from any of the 
ailments sketched out in this para- 
graph. We tried some of the sug- 
gested remedies in case it was, and 
the sewing-machine began to festoon 
our (thin) piece of material with 
rather pretty loops. For a moment 
we thought we had switched over to 
the “Stickwunder.” This gadget, 
another paragraph informed us, 
“produces the most beautiful and 
neatest monograms imaginable.” 
We had to admit, however, that our 
loops could not be called neat, and 
they did not seem, on closer in- 
spection, to be forming themselves 
into our initials or anybody else’s. 
We therefore started a search 
through the instructions for a cure 
for loops, since, unless they were 
going to produce the most beautiful 
and neatest monograms imaginable, 
we did not think we wanted them 
much. 


We thought we were on -the 
right track when we reached a para- 
graph headed “TheStitch-Regulator 
and Reverser.” “The length of the 
stitch,” we were told, “can be 
accurately regulated by means of 
the stitch-regulator.” This seemed 
to be what we wanted, because 
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obviously we were suffering from an 
excess of stitch. The thing to do, 
therefore, was to make the stitch 
smaller by means of the accurate 
stitch-regulator. Here, however, we 
found ourselves up against an un- 
expected difficulty. ‘If the stitch- 
regulator ismoved UPWARDS,” began 
the directions, “the stitches will be 
LONGER.” That was all very well in 
its way, and we stored up the in- 
formation until such time as we 
should have made the stitches too 
short. But from here the instruc- 
tions went on, “‘If it is desired to sew 
a stitch of the SAME LENGTH BACK- 
WARDS, the stitch-regulator is moved 
DOWNWARDS.” 

But we never said anything 
about wanting to sew a stitch of the 
SAME LENGTH BACKWARDS. What 
we wanted to do was to sew a 
SHORTER stitch FORWARDS; but for 
that, it seemed, no provision was 
made. One hope, however, remained. 
On inspecting the parts in question 
we saw the letter O stamped on the 
stitch-regulator. We could not think 
of any likely German word begin- 
ning with O, but we hastened back 
to the directions. “If the screw 17 
stands at O,” they remarked with a 
deceptively casual air, “the material 
is not fet.” 


Well, there it was. The material, 
in such a case, is not fet. We looked 
into our German dictionary. Could 
our instructions be referring, with a 
slight insecurity in their spelling, to 
grease, the cream of anything or 
tallow? We thought not, nor did 
any of our subsequent researches 
throw any light on the matter. 


We have now drawn up a rather 
well-worded advertisement, and the 
readers of our local paper are invited 
to purchase, for any reasonable offer, 
a sewing-machine (as new) which 
makes loops when the material is 
not fet, or, if it is desired, LONGER 
loops, or loops of the SAME LENGTH 
BACKWARDS. 


& & 


‘“‘Thanks to the caution displayed by 
the bomb disposal squad no maternal 
damage was done in the district, and 
no one was hurt.”"—Weekly paper 


Fathers don’t count ? 
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“Every time I’m in a hurry this happens.” 
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HE first slipped down without 

any difficulty; I think she 
couldn’t have noticed that she 
was taking it. The second, when 
perhaps the novelty had worn off, 
did stick a bit. There was an 
exploratory crunch and a little thin 
grey trickle shot down one side of 
her chin. A look of suspicion and 
a finger shot respectively into eyes 
and mouth, and I fancy that for a 
moment she disliked me. But I was 
ready with my draught of milk, 
Elizabeth was thirsty, and the pill, 
or its fragments, had been laid to 
rest before the consequences of 
biting it had become serious. 


It may have been a kind of folk- 
memory among pills that made the 
third one so trying. I had been 
unfortunate enough to forget to 
administer it at tea and, conven- 
tional to the point of dogma, 
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. I said to the psycho-analyst, I said . 


FIVE PILLS 


Elizabeth didn’t see the sense in a 
spoonful of sugar and a sip of milk 
in bed. She started to cry even 
before I had entered the combat 
zone—not the fragmentary, dis- 
jointed sobbing that always makes 
me want to break my own heart in 
sympathy, but the dull, toneless, 
tearless roar that springs directly 
out of the obstinacy she inherits 
from her father’s side. 

My proffered teaspoon, with its 
cargo of sugar surrounding the grey 
sphere, was roughly pushed aside, 
and her indignation, as we both saw 
the shower of granules strew the 
pillow, outblazed my own. “This,” 
her bellowing clearly implied, “‘is 
no way to behave at bed-time.” 
That indignation provided me with 
the means of victory. So loud did 
the roar become, so wide the vessel 
of its origin, that I was able to hurl 
the pill down her throat and shoot 
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enough milk after it to clinch the 
matter. Nevertheless, Elizabeth 
was a long time before she forgave 
me, and the next morning the 
gravity with which her fat’ finger 
indicated a milk-stain on the sheet 
made me think ahead uneasily to 
tea-time and the fourth. 


Uneasiness was an emotion too 
mild for a prelude to the violent 
combat which then took place. 
First sight of the grey pill was 
Elizabeth’s signal for total mobiliza- 
tion. Every finger crooked, every 
toe flexed; not a vertebra remained 
unarched for the struggle. Elizabeth 
in conflict isa ball of fire—there’s no 
doubt about that—and I was forced 
to approach her warily. 

You may ask, why didn’t I 
tackle the problem with guile, 
secrete the pill in some suitable 
sweetmeat? Well, looking back, I 
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find it less easy to answer than I 
should have done then. I had ideas 
about the wrongness of deceiving a 
child, about discipline, and the 
necessity of going through life taking 
with open eyes whatever pills may 
come one’s way. It was a tenet, a 
matter of principle, and I am nothing 
if not a riser to such occasions. 
Besides, Elizabeth was only two— 
the thing shouldn’t be impossible. 

Shouldn’t be—that was what I 
kept telling myself. The flailing, 
fighting mass that was Elizabeth 
evidently had other views. The 
contest wasn’t really a fair one; she 
fought without rules, no holds 
barred and nothing sacred, while I 
was desperately handicapped by my 
spoon, with its load of sugar and the 
pill. I must admit that I’ve never 
seen anything look more repulsive. 
My blandished “ Nice, darling, nicey- 
pice,” had an obvious insincerity 
about it that I couldn’t disguise. 
Every time I got near her the con- 
tents of my spoon were in danger of 
being shot under the dresser. We 
were both aware of this hazard and 
strove ardently, the one to attack, 
the other to defend. She brought up 
a new weapon, that of sound. The 
noise of her bellows, if it didn’t 
undermime my morale, must surely 
fetch the neighbours. 


I got under Elizabeth’s guard 
eventually, when she squeezed up her 
eyes for greater strength. I darted 
in, grasped both her small hands in 
one of mine, and tipped the revolt- 
ing mass into her open mouth. 
There was a sudden pause; the roar 
became a muted hum, the lips 
closed, the pill appeared oddly on the 
outside of them and hung there 
stickily. I picked it off with the 
spoon. 

I prized the lips open with finger 
and thumb and shoved the pill 
through them at one corner. In- 
stantly it reappeared at the other. 
I pressed the pill in centrally, at the 
sides, anywhere where I thought I 
detected an opening; it wouldn’t go 
in. I took up the cup and forced 
milk at her mouth, with the pill on 
the lip of the cup. It remained there 
while the milk ran down over her 
chin and on to her bib. In a sort 
of frenzy which didn’t get me 


anywhere I tried to ram the pill 
between her teeth. 

I took the pill up and looked at 
it with angry eyes. Elizabeth, with 
eyes considerably angrier, regarded 
it too. 

And over all the battle there 
hung a shadow, smaller, certainly, 
than a man’s hand, but much, much 
more ominous. The fifth and last 
pill nestled in its box; fail on the 
fourth, and where should I be to- 
morrow night? 

I returned to the attack with 
new vigour. Pouring extra milk into 
the cup, I spoke to Elizabeth in 
tones firmer and yet more resolute. 
She replied in kind; her cries grew 
the wildest yet, her limbs and spine 
arched themselves beyond the pos- 
sible curve. We joined battle. 

Suddenly it was all over. The 
cup was at Elizabeth’s lips. She 
gave a convulsive shudder, a shriek, 
a gulp; expressions of surprise and 
relief chased each other across her 
features. Then she relaxed, slumped 
in my arms and gave me a beaming 
smile. 

You know how it is when you ’ve 
won a moral victory. I just couldn’t 
do enough for her. Chocolate 
biscuits for the asking, two slices of 
cake, a lump of sugar; anything she 
wanted the child could have had, 
bless her. She, too, was perfectly 
charming; eating up all her bread- 
and-butter, crusts, everything, and 
babbling with genial small-talk. 
The crisis between us must have 
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GIPSY’S 


UR memories 
are ageless-old 

and in our swarthy blood we hold 
a cheating wisdom, 
never told 
but more than instinct-keen. 
Behind us now harsh winter lies, 
ahead wait hunger, 
rags, and cold: 
therefore we live in Paradise, 
with the sun’s kiss hot on our 

eyes 
and know but two realities: 
a dream of green, 
a dream of gold. 
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touched the poor little soul, I 
thought; and discipline, how are thy 
virtues exemplified here! There 
should be no difficulty about to- 
morrow night after this: always 
treat a child with frankness; un- 
doubtedly it pays in the long run, 
and if I’ve lost an apostle, I’ve 
gained a friend. 


It was when I was washing up 
the tea-things that I found the pill, 
grey and glutinous, at the bottom of 
the milk cup. 

There was only one thing to do. 
I did it swiftly, almost unthinkingly. 
Elizabeth was collecting her rubber 
toys for the bath. A piece of uneaten 
cake lay handy on the table. I 
seized it, pressed the globule into a 
currant, pinched the lump together, 
crooned “Come here, darling, here’s 
a little piece of cakey left,” and 
when she approached I rammed the 
mass as far down her throat as 
possible. She took it like a seraph, 
laughed, and went singing on her 
way to bed. 

The fifth? Well, what would you 
have done? And I must say I feel 
much better for it. 


B B 


“George , aged 49, was operated 
on at the Central Civil Hospital, yester- 
day, for revolver wounds in the head. 
Three bullets were extracted. He is also 
suffering from razor wounds in the neck. 

His condition is not serious. No 
foul play is suspected.” 

dines ” “Times of Malta” 





So forget it. 


B 


SUMMER 


Our argosies 
by horses lean 
are drawn, and through the English 
scene 
meander, bright with tangerine, 
and peppermint, pie-bold: 
our shabbiness 
we flaunt likewise— 
our race an old, still lovely queen 
who half despises vanities, 
yet loves a shawl of peacock dyes 
to wear in two realities: 
a dream of gold, 
a dream of green. 
R. C. Scriven 











 enesarnern the outstanding char- 
acteristic of my mind is that 
it is never inactive. I am always 
thinking. Even as a child I was the 
same. “This is our son,” my parents 
would say when introducing me to 
strangers. “He thinks a lot.” This 
was, indeed, no exaggeration. 
To-day much of my time is spent 
in meditation. I will tackle any 











MAKE ITA subject. This morning, for example, 
FARMING I meditated for a full half-hour on 
HOLIDAY the circulation of the blood. I 
THIS YEAR remember how my thoughts re- 
LEND A HAND ceived their initial stimulus from a 
OW THE LAND contemplation of the veins on the 











back of my hand. Carefully with my 
forefinger I traced their course as far 
as my watch-strap. Then with 
something approaching dismay I 
came to realize my almost complete 
ignorance of the processes involved. 
I could not even recall the name of 
the great scientist who had dis- 
covered these things and given 
them to the world. Nevertheless I 
like to believe that my time was not 
entirely wasted and that, to some 
degree at least, my earlier promise 
had been fulfilled. 

I often think about dates and, 
as a consequence, I am particularly 
interested in anniversaries. For 
example, because I know that the 
battle of Marston Moor was fought 
in 1644 I have been able to appre- 
ciate that its 305th anniversary falls 
this year. In the same way 30th 
November has had a special signi- 
ficance for me ever since, as aschool- 
boy, I owned a diary which gave 
that day as the anniversary of the 
death of Euripides, the Greek poet. 
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TAKE A TRIP ROUND MY MIND 


For reasons which I cannot 
explain, certain subjects have always 
had a strange fascination for my 
mind. One of these is cinema organs, 
and I confess that a year ago I 
meditated on these instruments for 
the best part of a fortnight. I do not 
now recollect what conclusion I 
reached except of course that I 
should very much like to play one 
an ambition which I have not yet 
fulfilled. I remember, too, that I 
once spent a long time in imagining 
what it must have been like to have 
been Dr. Johnson’s cat Hodge, and, 
on another occasion, I could not 
rid my thoughts of the Rock of 
Gibraltar. Idle fancies, perhaps; 
but better these than an_ idle 
mind! 

But of all the mental exercises | 
know, the finest is cricket. I would 
not care to compute the hours | 
have spent in pavilions or behind the 
bowler’s arm making up lists of left- 
handed wicket-keepers, bald bats- 
men, bowlers with moustaches and 
so on. Once during a Test Match, 
when my mind was particularly 
active, I selected no fewer than seven 
North v. South teams composed 
entirely of the unmarried! And, 
what is more, I remembered them 
and was thus able to tell all my 
friends about them. Surely even the 
most prejudiced will admit that this 
is more than unusual ? 

Think, think—and go on think- 
ing! That is my motto. Everyone 
can do it. Believe me, it is all a 
matter of practice—and persever- 
ance. Only let the mind keep 
moving. The rest will come in time. 
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“There’s something wrong with that machine!” 


THE BOND OF THE RIVERS 


TEADFAST, unhastening, from age to age, A mighty company! where Vaal greets Marne 
As slow as Time itself the Rivers flow; And Avon and Mackenzie hail Sittang, 
Older than History’s yellowing title-page, Drift at their ease with wadi, chaung and tarn 
Down to the silent deeps the Rivers go. And talk with Salween, Somme and Yangtze Kiang. 


Mankind, presumptuous, may change a name 


And float his vessels for a passing day: Shall Rhine and Hudson pause and Vardar smile, 


What care the Rivers? Still they are the same— Down where the narwhal and the sperm-whale dive, 

And Tigris watered Eden, so they say. With Mother Ganges and the silent Nile; 

And Irrawaddy with the Punjab’s Five? 

Somewhere among the shadows of the deep From all the ends of earth these Rivers glide, 

Perchance they meet and mingle each with each; Through snows and deserts, mountain lands and mud: 
Euphrates and Scamander briefly sleep One rich strain flows in all of them, the tide 

Below the sand-bars and the shelving beach. Of England’s squandered bounty, English blood. 
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London Town—No. 9 


ITH what no little pride—to 

coin a language—do we British 
vaunt our ancient and inalienable 
Right of Free Speech! Ancient, 
inalienable and unwritten. 
For Eminent Counsel, consulted 
on the matter, was pleased to be 
emphatic. “You have no more a 
Right of Free Speech than a Right 
of, shall we say, Having A Nice Lie 
Down. In point of fact the Law 
defines only what you may not do, 
and you may speak with untram- 
melled freedom . . . provided, always, 
that you say nothing whatsoever 
unlawful.” He brushed aside my 
proffered Habeas Corpus and Magna 
Carta, and I departed to find what 
might be salvaged from the wreck. 


THE FOURTH FREEDOM 


Ridley Road, Dalston, E.8, 
representing an extreme application 
of this no-right of free speech, was, 
I reckoned, a good starting point 
for research; and, not without 
trepidation, I placed myself at 
seven P.M. of a Sunday—the normal 
time for the kick-off—against the 
high blank side-wall of Woolworth’s 
that acts as a sounding-board for 
local oratory. But alas!—I mean I 
was very glad to say—the rhythmic 
battle-scene above has, at present, 
only historical significance, and I 
and nineteen other loafers combined 
with an equal number of policemen 
to make a most apathetic audience 
for a Mr. Hamm, of British Union. 
Not a cosh rippled the surface, so to 
speak, and Free Speech remained 
unsupplemented by Free Fights. 
But it is indeed only the surface, and 
the water here is foul. Ridley Road 
is not—to vary the metaphor—a 
pitch for political games that occa- 
sionally get rough; the play is not 
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just Rouge et Noir, or Right swing 
countering Left hook, and neither 
side pretends it is. It is plain 
Montague v. Capulet in its least 
rational and most intolerant form. 
This is greatly a Montague district, 
which is why the Capulets trail their 
cloaks (ex-battle-dress dyed black) 
in these parts. But as long as the 
Montagues sensibly keep away and 
are not méchants enough to resent 
what is being said about the whole 
race of them, the cloak-trailing 
languishes. And twenty policemen, 
the power to ban, if necessary, the 
so-innocent marches, and the local 
prohibition of more than one plat- 
form at a time, act as heavy oil on 
(we are back again) the waters. 
Apart from these restraints, regula- 
tions, prohibitions and restrictions, 
speech here is as free as the air— 
except of course to the ratepayers 
of the Borough of Hackney, who, I 
suppose, foot the weekly bill for the 
twenty bobbies. 
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However, on this particular 
evening, as I have said, nothing but 
waste-paper stirred. And indeed 
the declining incidence of incidents 
was well attested by the presence in 
the foreground of an old gentleman 
in an invalid-chair who explained 
that he came there regular, he lived 
hard by and couldn’t go fur for his 
bit of amusement, “’count of me 
eart.” 

Leaving this rather hot-house 
variety of the true plant of free 
speech, I sought the more native 
briar or Heath in Hampstead, where 
it flourishes week-endly near the 
Whitestone Pond; in Battersea Park, 
where its soil has been usurped by 
the cabbage of the allotment; in the 
highways and byways, and in Hyde 





Park, where it is in full and constant 
bloom all the year round. 

Let me now therefore allay your 
anxieties. Free Speech does, what- 
ever Eminent Counsel said, exist. 
You have only to go to the Victoria 
Embankment Gardens, for instance, 
to find that “no public address may 
be given except on the site, if any, 
approved by the Council . . .”—a 
clear inferential establishment of 
your claim. True, as far as I could 
discover, there isn’t any “if any,” 
but that’s mere quibbling. At 
Bushy Park you may not wash 
clothes and on Oxshott Heath you 
may not dry them, but, apart from 
the inconvenience of running the 
consequent shuttle service, no im- 
pediment to your expressing your- 
self on these arrangements seems to 
exist. In St. James’s and the Green 
Parks you may address the multi- 
tude also, provided that you secure 
the written authorization of His 
Majesty’s Commissioner of Works 
and Public Buildings (I have a 
feeling—just a certainty—that here 
this might be withheld). On Clapham 





Common you will deliver your 
address, if any, ‘on the ground in- 
dicated by the notice,” and in Hyde 
Park . . . but Hyde Park deserves a 
new paragraph. 

On the left, just as you enter the 
Carriage Drive from the Marble 
Arch end, there is a notice under the 
“Parks Regulation Acts, 1872 and 
1920,” which will 
much advance 
your knowledge of 
the right of Free 
Speech, at least on 
the negative side. 





Succinctly, this is roel 

to the effect that, | Nt 
provided you keep — . 
north of the Ser- 

pentine and do not 


stand on a ‘Park 
chair, avoid giving racing tips, 
neither solicit nor (strangely) give 
alms, eschew blasphemy, abuse, 
threats, military evolutions and 
licentiousness, provoke no breach of 
the peace, and say nothing of un- 
lawful character or purpose, you 
may do utterly as you like. What 
more could you ask? And, now 
the appetite for hard facts has 
been whetted, let me add that 
we owe Hyde Park to Henry VIII 
and the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries (it was attached to West- 
minster Abbey) ; that we owe Marble 
Arch to John Nash, who erected it 
(intended as a monument to Nelson) 
in front of Buckingham Palace in 
1828—it came home in 185l—and 
that the Serpentine is 1,500 yards 
long, as if that mattered. What is 
perhaps more germane is that not 
more than a stone’s throw (not that 
they throw stones in Hyde Park— 
see breach of the peace, above) from 
the present meeting place, on the 
park wall fronting Bayswater Road, 
is a bronze plaque indicating the site 
of Tyburn Tree, where, until it was 
demolished in 1759, 
the Last Dying 
Speech of many a 
popular highway- 
man was delivered 
with pathetic free- 
dom to the Cockney 
mob. 

The speakers 
are no longer high- 
waymen, nor the 
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mob wholly Cockney; but the 
speeches persist. On a week-day, 
every week-day, religion is virtually 
the sole topic, and Catholic Evidence 
contends with Protestant Truth 
on platforms—surrounded by few 
except the regular hecklers of some- 
times twenty years’ standing (I 
said standing), whom the speakers, 
and the police, know so well and so 
well ignore. On a Sunday, curiously, 
religion plays the minor réle, and 
secular singularities such as the 
Esoteric Society and the Anarchist 
Federation of Great Britain (that’s 
a surprise) come to the fore. There 
may be as many as two thousand 
people around a single orator, and 
the Residents—speakers, half-wits, 
comedians, bag-snatchers (and plain- 
clothes policemen)—are heavily out- 
numbered by the Trippers: you, 
me, the Overseas Guest, and the 
Paddington Irish—diverse elements 
united in a search for nothing more 
than Free Entertainment. 

It is the listener rather than the 
speaker who matters. Free listen- 
ing—and that includes free heckling 
—comes first, and as long as the 
audience is entertained the rest is in 
no danger. In fact Free Speech may 
be silver, but Free Fun is golden. 

My own address on this subject 
will be given on Clapham Common, 
if any. There is enough but not too 
much competition; the “notice in- 
dicating the ground” is lettered in 
sympathetic green and nailed to an 
elm tree three centuries old; box- 
kites are in the sky, children in 
yellow boats are on the pond; and, 
under a few sparse trees not very 
far off, twenty quiet gentlemen, on 
camp stools and at folding tables, in 
uninterrupted and uninterrupting 
peace exercise their undoubted right 
to play ten games of chess. 

A far cry from Ridley Road, 
praise be. Justin RicHARDSON 
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(Do not attempt to extract a moral from this story ; you would-not get it out whole, anyway.) 


N his black oxhide tent Paul 
Peterbody made up his mind 
to resign from the expedition and 
trek back to hunt at home. For 
three years he, Dorcas and the Prof. 
had been legacy-hunting for the 
Royal Geographical Society and so 
far all they had to show for their 
hardships was a pair of bronze ear- 
rings, in which a child of two had a 
life-interest. 


Tt was all very well for Bulling- 
don to boast that he had built the 
Fellows’ Faro Room out of six 
weeks’ work in the Limpopo Valley, 
for Baxted to point proudly at the 
Indoor Polo Annexe and murmur in 
that oily voice of his, “Just a twelve- 
hour feast in the Yemen, old boy. 
Quick -Results Reggie, that’s me.” 
Here in Turkestan life was crude, 
Nature was hostile and British 
jurisprudence struck no _ roots. 
“Where there’s a will there’s a 
Will,” the President had said when 
he gave them his pep talk before 
they set out. Sourly he wished that 
the President would come and give 
them one of his demonstrations: 


wearily he began to chip out his 
letter of resignation on a small slab 
of igneous rock. He was, he decided, 
lapsing into American, thru. 


Back in England the prospect 
seemed less rosy. Headquarters had 
looked askance at a man who was 
prepared to drink the milk of cows 
while his comrades still battled with 
the milk of yaks. With scarcely con- 
cealed contempt they had allotted 
him a nursery route between Seaford 
and Littlehampton. Now he sat 
miserably on the front at Dunsea, 
a town whose vital statistics he 
admired more than “its beauty. 
Nothing had gone right. His stock 
of will-forms, even when altered in 
ink, were not what testators had 
been accustomed to. Many had been 
put off by the charms against the 
Evil Eye, more by their being 
printed on unbleached canvas. The 
last household he had visited had 
tried to sell him a vacuum-cleaner. 
Gaiety eluded him. 

At the other end of the seat his 
discouraged glance fell upon an 
aluminium blonde. Her coat was 


mink, her sandal-buckles diamond, 
and in her hat, among much else, 
were osprey plumes. She was read- 
ing Debrett and underlining as she 
went with a gold pencil. Paul was 
a gregarious creature and the long 
years of restricted converse in the 
wilds had made him thirsty for 
chatting. Without thinking twice 
about it he plunged into one of his 
favourite anecdotes. 

“In Outer Mongolia,” he began, 
“my best fur cap was stolen by an 
eagle.” 

“What do you expect me to do 
about it?” she replied: 

“Just to listen. As I was saying, 
in the hinterland of the Eurasian 
land-mass Nature .has but little 
respect for rights of property. 
When I saw the carrion fowl soaring 
into the empyrean with my cap held 
by an earflap in its cruel beak, I 
could not refrain from reminding 
my companions of the words of the 
poet Shelley, ‘Higher still and 
higher.’ They agreed with me that 
the quotation, in this truncated 
form, was apt. But no doubt you 
are wondering first what took me 





“I'd emigrate myself, but it takes three years just to get a place at the oars.” 
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East and second what brought me 
back West.’” 

“T am wondering far more whom 
to leave my money to,” the blonde 
snapped impatiently, scribbling a 
question-mark against a duke. 

Paul felt a tingle as if tweaked 
by Lady Luck. With a flick of his 
satchel he had a will-form spread 
upon his knees and was just about 
to launch into his opening sentence, 
“No one can live down the disgrace 
of intestacy,” when the blonde 
sighed deeply and continued: 

“What a burden, what an in- 
describable fardel is wealth. Because 
I cannot decide the terms of my 
testament the sea frolics its invita- 
tions in vain and my season ticket 
for the ‘Folliepops’ is mere waste 
cardboard. I wish, by leaving my 
money where certain standards of 
comfort are maintained, to ensure 
myself a warm welcome in some 
stately home in which I can receive 
cosseting in my old age. One could, 
limagine, be very cosy at Hatfield.” 

“The finest home I know,” Paul 
began, “‘is the Royal Geographical 
Society. Jolly without being 
rackety, warm without being ener- 
vating, not unfashionably situated, 
it combines many of the best 
qualities of family hotel, country 
seat and Oxford College.” 

“Tt sounds rather impersonal. 
I am seeking heirs who will leap to 
retrieve my vinaigrette when I drop 
it and listen to my reminiscences 
with awe and appetite.” 

Wildly, desperately, Paul made 
promises, giving alluring descrip- 
tions of an old age brooded over by 
the loving care of the Fellows. He 
won. In a fine flowing hand she 
signed the Will he held out to her 
and a passer-by in a bathchair and 
his attendant witnessed it. With 
a sigh of relief she sauntered 
away to the hitherto untasted slot- 
machines, leaving Paul triumphant 
but anxious. 


Would the Society back him up? 
Their usual attitude towards those 
from whom they had expectations 
was dourly uncompromising. When 
he reached London with his news 
the reality proved worse than he had 
pictured. The highest honour they 
could think of off-hand was to 
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appoint her to an expedition from 
which, strictly, novices were ex- 
cluded. It was to test the effect of 
tinned pemmican on endurance and 
was leaving for North Borneo at 
once. When Paul thought of that 
rippled coiffure and those roseate 
toenails he blenched. As, however, 
he immediately thought of those lily 
fingers and blushed his reaction 
went unobserved. 


When he explained that he had 
already made certain offers on the 
Society’s behalf, thus breaking the 
inflexible rule—argument, yes, con- 
sideration, never—the Warden 
replied insultingly that, while as a 
matter of courtesy to the testatrix 
they would accept the benefaction 
when it became due, Paul’s name 
would not appear in the Agents’ 
column of the Roll of Benefactors, a 
disgrace from which no reputation 
had ever been known to recover. 
Flinging the will into the fire, where 
it smouldered sullenly, Paul rushed 
out of the building to pen a report 
on his late employers so searching, 
so uninhibited, that the Royal 
Anthropological Institute snatched 
him up at once for a survey of the 
Rule of Custom in Learned Societies. 

R. G. G. Price 


B B 


“The Guardsman is, of course, a 
member of the Household Brigade, which 
consists of the two regiments of House- 
hold Cavalry and the five regiments of 
Food Guards . . ."—Sunday Paper 
Otherwise known as “Strachey’s 


Scouts.” 
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Rowe FRCRS— 


AN ULTRA-MODERN 
SCULPTOR 


LL his concepts were too rarefied 
for matter, 
So he crushed a chunk of marble 
into dust, 
And dispatched it, on a complicated 
platter, 
To a gallery, with a label, as a 
bust. 


All the critics gaze, with ecstasy 
unfailing, 
At this whole without a sole 
coherent part, 
And, on windy days, they stand 
in groups inhaling 
Little puffs of airborne particles 
of Art. 











“What paper is this going to be in?” 
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WHAT VERY FEW PEOPLE KNOW ABOUT MONEY 


NE of the numerous advantages 

of encountering Freud for the 
first time rather late in life is that 
he doesn’t then get in your hair; 
that is, he doesn’t set you angling 
in your subliminal self for far- 
fetched excuses. He doesn’t inter- 
fere with your behaviour pattern. 
No, at forty, one of the few things 
we can afford is to laugh at new ideas 
and those who take them up with 
avidity. But I never laugh when 
money is mentioned—at forty you 
don’t. I refuse to take Freud 
seriously when he threatens to 
tamper with my complexes and 
inhibitions (to mention only those 
psychological strains that happen 
to be within my vocabulary), but 
when he talks money I sit bolt 
upright and listen. 

One of the advantages of en- 
countering Freud second-hand* is 





* That is, in the notes to that stimulating 
monograph, The English Middle Classes, 
by Roy Lewis and Angus Maude (Pheenix). 


that you are likely to run into 
the meat of the discussion almost 
immediately. As I did. In The 
Ontogenesis of the Interest in Money, 
it seems, Freud points out that 
“the acquisitive, money-bound type 
finds it easier to part with paper 
money than with coin, which is the 
strongest symbol of that in which 
the child was interested ...” Now 
believing, as I do, that almost 
everybody is acquisitive and money- 
bound, it seems to me that this 
statement is pretty significant. It 
suggests, for instance, that the 
pricing of retail goods is based upon 
a fundamental psychological mis- 
conception; for nineteen shillings 
and eleven pence, according to 
Freud, is a much more difficult sum 
to part with than one pound. The 
first figure involves a fantastically 
stiff surrender of coinage—nineteen 
silver or cupro-nickel shillings and 
eleven bright pennies, whereas the 
second sum implies the sacrifice of 
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a mere paper note, a meaningless 
symbol. 

Guineas, too, are psychologically 
and commercially unsound. An 
acquisitive and money-bound person 
will more easily dispense with six 
paper pounds than with five pounds 
and five bright shillings hedged 
about with childhood memories. 
The big schools of salesmanship have 
clearly been on the wrong tack 
for years: they should cut out the 
fancy window-dressing and bring in 
Freud. 

Since the war, it is said, the big 
business houses, the rating authori- 
ties and the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue have experienced 
increasing difficulty in getting their 
clients to pay their bills. There 
has been a marked falling-off in the 
nation’s readiness to connect the 
receipt of a demand notice with the 
mechanics of cheque-book and pen. 
Freud tells us why. Before the 
war, it seems, it was customary for 
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people to cross the odd shillings 
and pence from their accounts and 
settle for a straight figure in pounds. 
There was a sort of gentlemen’s 
agreement between the two parties 
to the transaction: one added an 
impressive amount to the bill, cer- 
tain that it would not be honoured, 
and the other removed the adden- 
dum in the knowledge that this 
course was expected of him. For 
some reason or other this practice 
has now fallen into desuetude 
(personally, when in doubt I blame 
Mr. Dalton for things), and people 
are now expected to pay their bills 
in full, including shillings and pence. 
Naturally, they don’t pay so 
promptly, if at all. People just 
hate being robbed of their birth- 
right, their acquisitive interest in 
coins. 

I have been looking into my 
own financial career to test the 
truth of old Freud’s dictum, and I 
am quite satisfied that he is on to 
something. The fact that my re- 
luctance to stand a round of 
drinks costing (say) five and four- 
pence is very much less than my 
reluctance to stand a round costing 
(say) twelve and sixpence now ap- 
pears perfectly reasonable, for I 
have a highly developed pictorial 
imagination to add to my acquisi- 
tive urge. You see, the significance 
of the transaction for me is not 
how much the drinks cost, but how 
much change, in coins rich in 
childhood associations, I shall get 
out of a paper pound. A quick 
computation tells me, as it will tell 
you, that five and fourpence from 
a pound leaves more than twelve 
and sixpence from a pound. Do I 
make myself clear? 

Finally, let me draw your atten- 
tion to a number of supporting 
facts—that a bus conductor’s satchel 
always seems to contain more 
money than the fattest wallet, that 
borrowers are apt to remember a 
half-crown more easily than a 
pound note, that the discovery of a 
foreign coin in a drawer always 
conjures up immediate if short-lived 
visions of great wealth, and that 
people who can mislay return bus 
tickets and stamps with equanimity 
are shocked and distressed by the 
accidental loss of the humblest coin. 


Look after the pence and shillings, 
friends, and the pounds will look 
after you. Yes, Freud was right— 
the bit of Freud, that is, which I 
encountered second-hand and rather 
late in life. BERNARD HoLLowoop 


B B 


Efficiency Expert 

A young American ex-officer 
arrives unexpectedly at the 
Midlands house of an elderly bell 
manufacturer’s low state of busi- 
that is going on there—the 
manufacturers low state of busi- 
ness, the family’s pet names, and 
even where the grandfather 
clock used to stand. 

Soon he has_ everything 
organised to the last degree. 


Summary of new play in Northern paper 
































| LOVE OLD BOOKS 


LOVE old books. 
Dog-eared relics of a dusty 
past, musty 
in their vellum and half 
calf, 
fat, fingered tomes 
from stately homes, 
written in the leisured 
years and treasured 
by countless families who, 
loving them as I do, 
held them especially dear because 
they were so useful for propping 
open doors. 
Vircinia GRAHAM 
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‘Enq Den 


“Strikes me as quite extraordinary that a job you’re never 
tired of saying has taken you twenty years to learn can be 
explained to me in five minutes prior to your rushing off on leave.” 
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“What can it do that any husband can’t?” 


“VIVE LE TOURISME!” 


T was one of those hételleries 
marked in the Guide Michelin 
by three of everything. We were 
having our last important meal 
there and then travelling home 
steerage. 

The choice of a menu was dras- 
tically limited, not by what we had 
left in the communal purse, but by 
our shrunken capacities for what is 
known as “intake.” A great deal of 
anxious permuting had to be done 
as to the number of courses that 
could be comfortably carried with- 
out bloat. It was perfectly under- 
stood by everybody that the choos- 
ing, relishing, and final appreciation 
of such a repast could not possibly 
take less than four hours: An ex- 
quisite touch of melancholy was 
introduced by the thought of what 
we had had to miss, accentuated by 
the thought of what we were going 
back to. 


We were sitting in a state of 
beatitude where words are not ex- 
changed because they are not 
necessary, when a couple of flying 
bathrooms rolled into the courtyard. 
A small body of people got out and 
was led into the dining-room by a 
commanding-officer type of Mom. 

This Mom was one of those that 
come small and sharp, with a small, 
sharp hat and small, shining glasses. 
She got her troops into position at 
table where she could dominate the 
heavy dragoons, namely Hank and 
Elmer, and, having thus established 
the traditional ascendancy of the 
American female over the male, left 
their wives to deal with the skirmish- 
ings of the light infantry in the shape 
of Junior and Sis. 

Of a Pop there was no sign. 
One had the feeling that he might 
well be a deserter. 

There was no uproar or turmoil. 
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Commands were given with pre- 
cision and obeyed in silence. 

“Now,” said Mom to the maitre 
d’hétel, her dispositions being made, 
“we don’t speak the language, so 
you must tell us what’s on.” 

Fortunately, not understanding 
all the implications of this remark, 
the man unfurled the carte with all 
the airs of Louis Quatorze granting 
a Royal Charter. He could not have 
wished for a more interesting job. 
He assembled the staff around him, 
to fetch and carry, and threw him- 
self body and soul into his task. 

The trolley, with its shining 
array of succulent hors d’ceuvre, was 
wheeled smartly up for inspection. 
He showed them little fat melons 
with which they could cool their 
palates, terrine of duck in a trans- 
lucent envelope of jelly, a truffle 
studded pate. 

He spoke to them of frolicsome 
mountain trout, of the sole lying 
blandly in a buttery grave, of the 
haughty lobster. He recounted to 
them the six different ways in which 
they could have their chicken, the 
magnificent, manly steaks, the lamb 
chops that broke one’s heart at 
every mouthful, they were so 
tender; he nearly broke down as he 
detailed the spécialités de la maison 
—calves’ kidneys broiled over a pure 
blue flame in cognac and cream, 
delicate pink ham simmering in its 
sauce of Chablis, a soufflé like a 
fairy’s breath. 

He declaimed from the Roll of 
Honour that was the Wine List the 
noblest names of Burgundy and 
Bordeaux. 

“Or,” he said—his recitative 
finished and no noticeably eager 
glow on the faces of the listeners— 
“there is the carte du jour and the 
vin du pays.” 

The party looked to their 
leader. 

“Guess we better stick to ham 
and eggs,” said Mom. 

And they did. 


& & 
Biscuits Keep You Going 
*** Despite record export figures Britain 
is slithering into an economic blizzard 
of incalculable magnitude,’ stated Mr. 
Brendan Bracken, M.P., at Dumbarton 
last night. ‘I wish our people were fully 
aware of the dangers and perils that they 
must face and crunch.’” 
“The Observer” 
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AT THE PLAY 


Death of a Salesman (PHantx)—Miss Julie and Village "Wooing (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 


M* ArTHUR Mitier’s All My 
Sons was among the three best 
plays America has sent us since the 
war, and now his eagerly awaited 
Death of a Salesman is no dis- 





pathetically believes, is bound to get 
on. It is a deeply understanding 
study of a once happy family torn 
to pieces by forces outside its 
comprehension, and beyond that a 
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(Death of a Salesman 


Possessed 


Biff—Mr. Kevin McCartruy; Wiliy Loman—Mr. Paut Muni; Happy— 
Mr. FRANK MAXWELL; Linda—Miss KATHERINE ALEXANDER 


appointment. Once again the story 
springs from the rupture of a 
specially close relationship between 
father and son, but in this later play 
there is a much larger background, 
the tragic pressure of a breakneck 
civilization on the soul and mental 
stability of the ordinary small 
citizen. 

Willy Loman is a broken com- 
mercial traveller in New York, 
an ardent family man half-crazed 
with exhaustion and humiliation, 
haunted by the relentless dragon 
of hire purchase, a simple person 
inflated with the windy myth that 
success is a matter of talking big 
and being a regular fellow. Having 
himself failed, he has ruined his 
favourite son, a decent footballer 
of no particular ability, by per- 
suading him that glibness and 
athletics will bring him riches by 
the back door; and Biff’s discovery 
that his father has a mistress has 
shocked the boy into becoming a 
thieving wastrel. The play covers 
Willy’s last twenty-four hours: his 
final despairing efforts to re-order 
the hopeless mess of his life, his 
bitter reunion with his son, and his 
suicide to provide the capital with 
which so regular a fellow, he still 


searching criticism of the worship 
of all the material obstacles to’ 
private peace. Extremely interest- 
ing in construction, its frequent 
dips into the past are so smoothly 
managed that the main flow of the 
story towards its tremendous climax 
is never checked. Such juggling 
with time can be tiresome, but Mr. 
MILLeER’s sleight-of-hand is always 
strictly relevant. 

Mr. Extra Kazan makes a highly 
complicated production seem ex- 
traordinarily natural, and Mr. Jo 
MreLzINErR’s skeleton set and selec- 
tive lighting fit it perfectly. Usually 
I dislike seeing the whole of a 
house laid bare on the stage, but 
here imagination and good theatre- 
sense have triumphed. Where it 
matters most the acting is grand. 
Mr. Paut Muni very movingly 
conveys a conflict unfairly great for 
Willy, Miss KATHERINE ALEXANDER 
quietly and beautifully points the 
tragedy of Willy’s tired, loyal wife, 
and Mr. Kevin McCartuy as Biff 
switches unerringly between the 
fecklessness of the popular under- 
graduate and the torment of defeat. 
This is a play of outstanding 
quality, on a theme vital to the 
times. 
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Into the dark storm of Miss 
Julie Strindberg compressed a terri- 
fying essay on the seamier side of 
our nature. A good deal of its 
dramatic quality comes through in 
Mr. Peter Cores’ production, but 
Miss JoAN MILLER, who carries most 
of the emotional guns needed, uses 
them too freely. Inshowing thedepth 
of Julie’s fall she is very good, but 
in hysteria she is like a delicate 
mechanism from which the governor 
has been omitted. Although he too 
could be toned down Mr. Duncan 
Lamont gets the callous strength 
of the valet admirably, and Miss 
Mretam Apams as the maid neatly 
rounds off a humbug puritan. 
But why, oh why, put the famous 
burgundy (four francs a litre in 
Dijon) into a hock bottle ? 


SHaw’s frivolous duet, Village 
Wooing, precedes the Strindberg. 
It plays fairly well, Miss Apams 
attacking crisply, but Mr. Brian 
HatnEs is handicapped as the poet 
by being made to impersonate the 
author in the nineties. Appearance, 
good; accent, uncertain. 

Eric KEown 
Recommended 


Brack Cuirron — Westminster — 
Flora Robson superb in a family drama. 

TovucH at THE Tor—Adelphi—New 
Cochran musical. 

Love In ALBANIA—St. James *s— 
Linklater’s lively satire. 

Tar Lapy’s Not ror Burninc— 
Globe—Witty comedy by a poet. 





Wornt) (ray, 
(Miss Julie 


Services Rendered 


Miss Julie—Miss Joan MILLER; 
John—Mr. Duncan LAMONT 











Repetition au Violon 


A SMALL company of the Stars 
of the Ballet are now at Princes 
Theatre giving a season of dance 
recitals. The programme consists 
in the main of pas de deux, some 
culled from the classics and the rest 
by contemporary choreographers. 
The brightest of the dancing stars 
is YvETTE CHAUVIRE, but her two 
satellites, ALEXANDRE KALIOUJNY 
and VLADIMIR SKOURATOFF, are 
hardly less in magnitude. The firma- 
ment in which they describe their 
coruscating orbit is one of black 
velvet, while the music of the spheres 
is expressed on two grand pianos. 
This rather austere setting 
inevitably has its disadvantages. 
Richly orchestrated music, such as 
Tschaikovsky’s, when reduced to 
the monochrome of the piano loses 
all the atmosphere so essential for 
the formal classics, and when scenery 
is also absent nothing but the most 
superlative dancing will make up 
for these deficiencies. On the first 
night of the season the strain of 


AT 
THE 
BALLET 


Stars of the Ballet 
(PRINCES) 


dancing the pas de deux from The 
Sleeping Beauty in these circum- 
stances proved too great even for 
so accomplished a pair as Mlle. 
CHauvirgé and M. Ka iovsny. 
Rarely have we seen a more clumsy 
performance, and a section of the 
audience expressed noisy disap- 
proval of it. On the other hand the 
severe setting can greatly enhance 
the effect when the performance is 
good enough and the work itself 
suitable, as Mile. Coauvrré herself 
showed later in the evening when, 
partnered by M. Sxouratorr, she 
danced Lirar’s La Mort du Cygne 
to music by Chopin. This ballet is a 
gem of its kind which she has made 
her own. Lairar’s Swan is con- 
ceived in a lyrical and romantic 
vein with beautiful and original 
poses and “bird” movements, and 
Mile. CHavviré imbues it with 
true poetic feeling. 

The rest of the programme 
hovered between these two ex- 
tremes. It included a short dramatic 
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L’Ecuyere 


ballet, L’Ecuyére, by Lirar based on 
a novel by Kafka with a modicum 
of scenery by ConsTaNnTIN NEPO, 
the Company’s metieur-en-scéne. In 
this ballet Mile. Coauvir& appeared 
as a circus rider with rival suitors 
in the circus master with a handle- 
bar moustache (Icor Fosca) and a 
young acrobat (V.SkouratTorFF). It 
gave the impression of having been 
put together in a great hurry. The 
evocation of the circus atmosphere 
at the beginning by means of red 
draperies was more satisfactory 
than the large photograph of a 
stone wall raised and lowered 
several times, or the curious tent of 
coloured ribbons under which the 
young acrobat sat with his head 
bowed in his hands. The signifi- 
cance of this remained a mystery. 
The programme ended with an 
effective performance by Mlle. 
CuHavuvirE and M. Katiousny of 
LrFar’s Romeo et Juliette, which we 
have seen several times before. 
D.C. B. 


THE KEEP LEFT OF ISLANDS 


HE is no pirate gold, 
No sand nor coral reef; 
Here came no saint of old 
For refuge or relief. 
Yet in these islands, that know not 
the sea, 
Travellers find sanctuary. 


Small, workmanlike, and grey, 
Some stand in city street; 
None they cajole to stay 
Of all the visiting feet; 


And though they daily fill, 
The census shows their population 
“ Nil.” 


Some, spacious, gay, and green, 
On by-pass or trunk road 
Amid the rural scene 
Give safe abode 
To flowers, that peep serenely out 
On the wild roundabout. 


The motor-coach in awe 
Dares not their peace disturb; 
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The majesty of law 

Is coastguard round their kerb; 
Long-distance lorries, lurching by, 
Respect their sovereignty. 


Their name is written clear 
On painted sign or board, 
““KEEP LEFT OF ISLANDS.” Here 
Comes neither plough nor sword; 
And in no corner of the King’s 
domains 
A greater safety reigns. 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Gorgons’ Heads 


RADITIONAL humorous fiction, with its tight 

construction and shining surface, declined with the 
coming of the Impressionist novel and nothing so far 
has replaced it. There is plenty of humour in serious 
novelists from Joyce to Mr. Hartley and Miss Bowen; 
but the novel of pure entertainment has been neglected, 
which is a pity because a successful farce has obviously 
more chance of being a work of art than any unsuccessful 
tragedy. A curious snobbery has left farce to the 
aged or the immature or, rather patronizingly, to the 
Americans. In this atmosphere of crape and dead 
wreaths the gay, inventive, positive and optimistic 
elements that form so large a part of the national 
character have been ignored by English literature, 
which to that extent has failed to reflect life. 

Possibly the towering genius of Mr. Wodehouse 
has etiolated lesser writers; attempts to continue the 
tradition where he leaves off have usually failed. An 
earlier tradition unexpectedly survives in Mr. Jefferson 
Farjeon’s The Impossible Guest. His gentle humours 
and solid fantasy should provide appetizing fare, to 
use the appropriate expression, for older readers—and 
anybody who despises his old-fashioned character- 
drawing and mechanical plot should have a look at 
the ramshackle construction and slapdash portraiture 
of his juniors. 

Mr. John Paddy Carstairs is determinedly young 
and up to date: he has been so for some years now. 
His Fingle-Fangle deals with a ghost who gets mixed 
up with film-making; it is heavily powdered with 
back-stage and film-set technicalities and dates less 
attractively than The Impossible Guest. Its mild 
improprieties and stentorian high spirits do not conceal 
the naivety of its author. 

A more ambitious attempt at modernization is 
Mr. C. K. Jaeger’s The Man in the Top Hat, which 
uses a kind of Expressionist technique to satirize the 
struggle of Art and Business for the soul of a writer. 
{t is all very dreamlike and wild and allegorical. 
Unfortunately, the dreams seem to have been ‘con- 
structed coldly and soberly and the symbolism is 
heavily overstressed. It is certainly very dreadful 
that young men of talent should have to sell vacuum 
cleaners and that artists should sometimes be cads; 
but the humours of the situation have been given a 
sharper edge by more realistic writers, Mr. Maclaren- 
Ross, for example. The blurb claims that the story 
is told with Rabelaisian wit and gusto, though the 
total effect is one of lugubrious pathos interlarded 
with occasional bursts of high spirits like those of 
Scotsmen trying to reproduce Boat Race Night in 
their home town. 

Mr Elliot Paul is an American, whose reminiscent 
studies of small communities in the United States 
have won him many admirers over here. Those who 
enjoyed “Linden on the Saugus Branch” will remember 
his liking for communal orgies; but in Hugger-Mugger 
in the Louvre he transfers the riotous fun which stemmed 


so convincingly from his backwoods America to an 
expatriate’s Paris. He has tried, as other writers 
before him have tried, to make a farce by piling up 
unrelated improbabilities. He takes a detective story, 
gives it the wildest plot he can think of, makes his 
characters drink heavily and rush about furiously in 
all directions, and drenches the whole thing in the 
atmosphere of Montparnasse as seen from the Déme. 
The threatening undertone of “Laugh, darn you, 
laugh,” is petrifying. A humorist should have straw, 
not snakes, in his hair. 

Mr. Howard Clewes has been let down by his 
publishers. When one reads that Green Grow the 
Rushes is a diversion, a light-hearted cavort, a tale 
of red-blooded buffoonery as rich as it is rare and an 
enchanting story with an uproarious climax, one 
hazards a guess that it is a humorous novel. It 
certainly contains some delightful comedy and is very 
entertaining to read; but it is not primarily a farce. 
It is a well-written and original story about the marsh- 
lands of south-west Kent, with smugglers, a freak 
high tide and a conflict between an Ancient Liberty 
and some rather caricatured Civil Servants. It has 
real characters in improbable but convincing situations 
and is in quite a different class from the other books 
mentioned here. 

There is a warm and remunerative welcome 
awaiting the new Wodehouse or Jacobs who will 
restore humorous fiction to its place as a minor art, 
one which has in the past fertilized the work of major 
artists. R. G. G. Price 








“And how much would an aerial like Mrs. Dakers- 
Smith’s be without the television set?” 
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Three Years After 


Miss D. A. Bonavia-Hunt has not only written a 
sequel to “ Pride and Prejudice,” but imported into the 
post-nuptial career of Elizabeth and her Darcy a strong 
Byronic element which Jane Austen would never have 
glanced at save obliquely. We all remember how 
Lydia and Wickham stooped to folly and what tact- 
fully muted anguish their elopement caused the Bennet 
family. But Pemberley Shades introduces a noble 
aspirant not only to the Darcy family living but to the 
affections of Darcy’s wife. There is ample contem- 
porary warrant for the situation—a delicious prude 
besieged by a histrionic rake. One does not, however, 
see Jane herself pivoting a novel around anything so 
indecorous. Her successor handles the dialogue and 
the cast ingeniously; and if none of our old friends is 
notably augmented in stature—which is impossible— 
none is notably diminished. The dénouwement is, alas, 
obvious from the start to anyone versed in Lydia 
Languish’s bedside books and their Victorian successors. 

H. P. E. 





Riparian Mystery 

An academy devoted to instilling tact, reverence 
and invisibility into the young of creative artists is 
seriously overdue. Few writers can have had such 
consideration as the poet in Head of a Traveller, 
whose family goes to extraordinary lengths of 
melodrama to guard him from the nuisance of police 
investigation so that he may complete his major 
work. A headless corpse has been found in the 
Thames beside his house, and Mr. Nicholas Blake, who 
wraps up crime more imaginatively than most, sees 
to it that suspicion is distributed with all the efficiency 
of a garden sprinkler. The bold student can make an 
early choice from several fairly unattractive characters, 
but the more experienced will keep his mental handcuffs 
in his pocket a little longer. Mr. Blake writes with 
distinction. This book is pleasantly teasing rather 
than hair-raising, and it leaves the percipient Nigel 
Strangeways with a moral problem for which scientific 
reasoning provides no solution. E. O. D. K. 





“. . . 50 please keep those 
loud-speakers turned down.” 
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A Humanist in Prison 


Among the books written about life in the concentra- 
tion camps Day after Day must always have a special 
value. - For this is no story of emotion recollected in 
comparative tranquillity but an immediate and con- 
tinuous record of bitter experience, unadorned and 
unrevised. Mr. Odd Nansen, son of a famous father, 
was arrested by the Germans in January 1942; he did 
not regain his liberty until April 1945; and through all 
those months of captivity in Norway and Germany he 
contrived to keep (in both senses) a diary. This in 
itself was a remarkable feat, but more remarkable still 
is the temper of the diarist. He extenuates nothing, 
but sets down naught in malice. He ruthlessly exposes 
the baseness and brutality, he underlines the stupidity, 
of his captors; he does not gloss over, though he 
has the pity of understanding for, the weakness of some 
of his fellow-sufferers; but he keeps, as it were, a willed 
sanity and sense of proportion. He refuses, against all 
temptation, to believe that the only good German is a 
dead: German, or to abandon a faith in humanity 
inherited from the great European whose birthdays he 
so piously remembers. F. B. 


As It Was in the Beginning 

Circles Round the Wagon, by Fred Gipson, is the 
stuff that films are made on. How could any film not 
prosper through these ingredients—a couple of hero- 
worshipping boys, a one-man pup, a trapper who is 
tough with wild animals and tougher (in a gentle sort 
of way) with women, a fatter, rougher tough, who can 
be knocked about by the out-at-knees tough, a cookie- 
cooking Mama and an understanding Papa? Add to 
this chipmunk-hunting, love, jealousy, tenderness and 
fear “deep in the heart of Texas.” Yet, though one 
reader’s claim that the book has “much of the charm 
of an early Mark Twain” may be questioned, there is 
an abiding truth about it. One sees a boy let loose 
in Eden, learning the ways of good beasts and 
discovering, too overwhelmingly, how Eve and her 
knowledge can destroy young peace. B. E. B. 


Books Reviewed Above 
The Impossible Guest. J. Jefferson Farjeon. (Macdonald, 8/6) 
Fingle-Fangle. John Paddy Carstairs. (Hurst & Blackett, 8/6) 
The Man in the Top Hat. C. K. Jaeger. (Grey Walls 
Press, 10/6) 
Hugger-Mugger in the Louvre. 
Watson, 9/6) 


Elliot Paul. (Nicholson & 


Green Grow the Rushes. Howard Clewes. (The Bodley 
Head, 9/6) 
Pemberley Shades. D. A. Bonavia-Hunt. (Wingate, 9/6) 


Head of a Traveller. Nicholas Blake. (Collins, 8/6) 
Day after Day. Odd Nansen. (Putnam, 21/-) 
Circles Round the Wagon, Fred Gipson. (Michael Joseph, 8/6) 


Other Recommended Books 

The Busy Busy People. Samuel Spewack. (Macmillan, 8/6) 
Satire about Moscow during the war: vicissitudes, social ond 
political influence of a can of American peaches. Gets pro- 
gressively more serious in implication, remaining constantly 
amusing on the surface. Some of the episodes seem to have 
been planned as ironic short stories. 

Tom Brown’s Body. Gladys Mitchell. (Michael Joseph, 8/6) 
Murder at a school; Mrs. Bradley’s investigations complicated 
by (among other things) witchcraft. Skilful and amusing. 
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THE MAN WHO KNEW 


HE first time I ever heard him 

talking I took him for a doctor. 
The high, confident, rather bored 
voice penetrated all corners of 
the dining-car with its didactic ex- 
positions. Had he been the surgeon, 
it seemed, he would have gone about 
the operation rather differently ; one 
had to remember, after all, that the 
lines of junction of the bones of the 
skull . . . 

I sometimes wonder what insist- 
ent talkers of this kind would say if 
one of their enforced hearers—me, 
for instance—began reading loudly 
from the newspaper. Supposing on 
this occasion I had shouted down his 
“even after the sutures have been 
removed” with a paragraph begin- 
ning ‘Mail Order man required by 
leading London publishing house 

..’% I didn’t do it, of course. I 
never do. Instead, I stood up and 
stared angrily at him over the back 
of the seat. The pale eyes in the 
pink, scrubbed face met mine un- 
winkingly. “... by keeping a con- 
stant check on the blood-count,” he 
continued evenly .. . 

In the next few weeks it dawned 
on me slowly that he only travelled 
on certain days—the up train on 
Monday mornings, the down train 
on Friday nights. I suppose I could 
have avoided them, but they were 
the best trains of the day; I suppose 
I could have avoided the dining-car 
—but why should I be talked out of 
my morning coffee and afternoon 
tea? I contented myself with avoid- 
ing the four-seat corner in which he 
sat. His voice I could not avoid. 

When next I heard it I realized 
that he was not a doctor at all, but 
a typographer. He patronizingly 
exposed the folly of trying to use 
brevier spaces with 8-point type 
(‘‘or, of course, vice versa”) and 
reminded his audience that the 
system for casting types to multiples 
of a fixed unit of measurement had 
originated in 1737; it stood to reason 
that you only had to divide :166044 
of an inch by twelve ... The man 
sitting opposite him snatched his 
mackintosh off the rack at this stage 
and with a muttered farewell left the 
car. I noticed he was standing in the 


“No letters again. 


corridor halfway up the train when 
I got out twenty miles farther on. 

On the Monday before the fatal, 
the revealing, the wholly satisfying 
Friday on which I was to meet the 
man face to face he had changed 
into an authority on government, 
and was taking a nervous, powdery- 
faced lady behind the scenes at the 
Ministry of Transport. She was on 
no account to forget, he told her, 
that the Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade had 
become the Ministry of Shipping— 
oh, way back in 1939: October, to 
be precise. Then, in 1941—May, to 
be precise—when the Ministry of 
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The postman just passes us by.” 


War Transport ... The clear, self- 
satisfied tones came incisively over 
the train noises, the rattle of cruets. 
I heard the nervous lady say it was 
very interesting. “And don’t forget 
boiler explosions,” he continued— 
“and _ pilotage, wreck, salvage; 
Barnes is responsible for the lot. 
It’s a curious thing, and I suspect 
Barnes isn’t aware of it, that unless 
a Government looks to its inland 
waterways...” The nervous lady, 
noticing that we had reached a 
station, got out at it. I expect she 
soon got another train to take 
her on. 

It was just my luck that on the 








Friday, the day he was forced into 
my corner by the volume of fine- 
week-enders on the train, he was an 
engineer. Not at first, though: he 
was a tobacco-blender for a few 
minutes, tearing up a cigarette-end 
with his broad, pale fingers to show 
me the difference between first- and 
second-grade leaf. “Naturally, the 
Armenians .. .” he went on. And 
he had a few sentences as a leather- 
worker as he put his floppy canvas 
hold-all on my feet under the small 
table; it appeared that the bag had 
the handles stitched on by the Cart- 
wright process, with an inverted 
underpunching which he considered 
rather done to death nowadays. 
“Before the hide is tanned,” he 
explained, “and especially in the 
case of hogskin .” But the 
steward arrived with the tea, and 
after he had been a tea-planter for a 
few moments (“it’s entirely a ques- 
tion of curly or straight leaves . . .”) 
he became an engineer. He began 
by dealing with something he called 
the incidence of vibration, and illus- 
trated what he was saying—what- 
ever it was—by fetching the little 
bowl-shaped brass ash-tray, fuming 
smugly, from the edge of the table 
and entreating me to observe it as 
the vibration shook it back. I 
observed it. It walked jerkily to the 
edge again. 





“Tt stands to reason,” he said, 
“that in dealing with mechanical 
forces not in equilibrium—in any 
matter of dynamics, if it comes to 
that—the effect of a lateral agitation 

” The lips moved effortlessly. 
The pale eyes were glazed. He sat 
heavily, relaxed, the scrubbed pink 
face expressionless. The words just 
walked out of him. 

Then we smelt the smell ; faint at 
first, but acrid. I thought for some 
minutes that he hadn’t noticed it, 
but he had, of course. He was 
merely finishing what he had to say 
about intervalved retro-propulsion. 
“You notice,” he then said, running 
on almost without interval, ‘that 
the brake-linings are binding a 
little? The oil in the underhead gets 
overheated. The smell will diminish 
between stations as the oil cools; 
then we shall get it again at Three 
Bridges. The major constructional 
error in all Willingham brake in- 
stallations is...” 

If anything, I paid less attention 
to him than before. The smell did 
not diminish between stations, and 
we began to get it good and proper 
long before Three Bridges. I felt 
a little uneasy, and during the 
next two miles or so three people 
farther down the car opened their 
windows; what was more, I was con- 
fident that there was smoke about; 
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the scrubbed face with the speaking 
mouth was hazed over a little. I 
managed to get a word in. 

“TI suppose,” I said, “there’s 
nothing wrong? It seems to be 
getting rather ”, I broke off, 
coughing. 

“No, no,” he said. “It’s just a 
bad case of overheating. Let me 
explain. Just under where we’re 
sitting is the axle. Now then, down 
here” —he shifted slightly, inviting 
me to look under the table. 

In the next second he moved 
faster than I should have thought 
possible, and was standing in the 
gangway, holding his smouldering 
canvas bag; one end was burning 
well (though the handles remained 
loyal to the Cartwright process) and 
as he stood there shaking the 
blackened wreckage the bowl-shaped 
brass ash-tray, still fuming smugly, 
rolled out of it and bounce ed on the 
gangway carpet. It was followed, as 
the train lurched, by a charred 
sponge-bag impelled by a mechanical 
force not in equilibrium. 

It was the steward who came up 
with the extinguisher. The man who 
knew all there was to be known 
about surgery, typography, inland 
waterways and _ tobacco-blending 
was a dead loss when it came to 
putting out fires. 

J. B. Booruroyp 
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...Mr Whitbread - 


erected a Monument... 





John Milton had been dead for over a 
century when Samuel Whitbread, proud 
of his city and its illustrious citizens, caused 
a memorial to be raised to the t, in St. 
Giles’ Church, Cripplegate. djacent to 
this church was the mdon they both 
knew so well; ALDERSGATE STREET, 
RED: CROSS STREET, even GRUBB STREET, haunt of hack writers and 
lampoonists, later to be called MILTON STREET. Posterity might well 
say that he erected another monument in the great Brewery in iswell 
Street, which flourishes after two centuries upon the self-same site. 























EST. 1863 


MADE IN FIVE SIZES 
Trade Enquiries: “ Don Garcia” Liaison Bureau, 11 Bedford Sq., W.C.1 











Re yours— in this case 
your car. Repair, replace- 
ment, reconditioning — these re’s are important 
to the Ford owner as to all motorists. And Ford 
Maintenance deals with them with characteristic 
foresight and efficiency. There is no tinkering 
with worn-out parts at Dagenham or at any 
Ford Dealer’s. The old part is taken out and 
replaced by a part made on the same machines, 
of the same material, and subjected to the same 
precision tests as the original. ‘Re-boring’ is 
obsolete in Ford engines ; instead the old engine 
comes out, and in a few hours an exchange engine 
fresh from the production line goes in. This, as 
every motorist will appreciate, means a new lease 
of life, a new heart—and it happens usually at 
much less than the cost of a re-bore. This is just 


one of the Ford Service Facilities. 


~~ 


LOpLO 


OF DAGENHAM 


Ford Enterprise for British Prosperity 


























This bicycle has been created to satisfy 
the demands of riders who appreciate 
the best of everything. It has many 
new and advantageous features. 
PRICE 
(Lady's or Gent's) £15.15 .0 
Plus Purchase Tax £3. 13.6 








Royal Enfield 


LIGNTWEIGNT TOURER 


THE ENFIELO CYCLE CO.. LTO. REDDITCH 


QUEEN ANNE 


‘Scotch WHIsky 











HILL THOMSON & CO, LTD. 


EDINBURGH Est. 1795 


Holders of Royal Appointment to 
successive Sovereigns since 1838 
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‘a NORSEMAN 


Made by: 
A. B. Hargreaves & Co, Ltd. 
Chorley, Lancs. 




















MEN’S FULL BROGUE weited shoe, made from 
“Specially selected skins and smartly styled. 
This *\ WAUKEEZI"’ model is ideal for heavy wear. 
Sue Se if this wold to oun 
of stock there wilt be 
© pther WAUKEEZI 
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THE WORLD'S BEST SEMI-STIFF COLLAR os 


a Made by Harding, Tilton & Hartley Ltd London & Taunton 
























Besides being one of the most 
enduring of life’s little pleasures, 
Chairman is an ever-dependable 
ally in solving problems. A pipe- 
ful of this perfect tobacco clears 
the mind, marshals the thoughts 
and brings in its fragrant cloud 
new inspiration to the brain worker. 


Chairman 
Tob ACCO 


> 
ose > 4/23 per oz. 






fa 2 os. 

vacuum tins 

and 1 oz. 
packets. 


Three strengths : Chairman, medium ; 

Boardman’s, mild; Recorder, full. 

If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 

Chairman Sales Office, 24 Holborn. 
London, E.C.1 








SHERRIES at REDUCED PRICES 
from the famous 
BRISTOL CELLARS 


Harveys of Bristol hope soon to offer 
limited quantities of their famous 
“Bristol Milk” and “Bristol Cream” 
again. 

Meanwhile they have excellent 
Sherries for everyday use at less 
than the hitherto controlled price 
of 20/- per bottle. Six are listed 
below, and you may care to order 
an assorted case. Any charge made 
|for packages will be allowed for on 
|their return. Carriage on three or 
| more bottles is free. 





| PALE DRY, Sherry 17/6 
| MANCHITA, medium dry 18/- 
FINO, light pale dry 18/- 
ANITA, light brown 18/- 
MERIENDA, pale dry _ 18/6 
CLUB AMONTILLADO 18/6 


Complete price list on application. 


JOHN HARVEY 


& SONS LTD. Founded in 1796 
5 Pipe Lane, Colston Street, Bristol, 1 
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London Office: 40 King Street, St. James's, SWA 
CVS-33 
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GRAINS OF WHEAT 


Wheat makes our bread—and our cakes too. Cakes 
are “sad” if they do not rise. When we use self-raising 
flour or baking powder, rising depends on carbon dioxide 
produced by chemical action in the dough. Albright & 
Wilson’s food phosphates are important constituents of 


self-raising flour and baking powder. 


ALBRIGHT & WiLsON 
CHEMICALS 





PHOS PHA TES TBWw5) 
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* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





On your trips to South America 


the most frequent service 


saves you the most time 


wes you travel to South 
America on business, you f7y, 
to save time. And you save even 
more time when you fly by a 
service that is not only fast, but 
also frequent. The less time you 
spend on waiting for flights and 
for connections between flights, 
the more time does air-travel 
really save you. 

British South American Airways 
operate the most frequent — and 
therefore the most time-saving — 
air-service to principal cities in 
South America. B.S.A.A.  air- 
crews — which include a steward 
and a stewardess — are among 
the most highly trained and 
experienced in the world. 





SPECIMEN FARES 
From London to Single Return 
Riode Janeiro £173.14 £312.13 
Sao Paulo £177. 8 £319. 6 
Montevideo £192.11 £346.12 
Buenos Aires £194.16 £350. 13 
Subject to alteration 


Fast services also to the West Indies, 
Natal, Panama, Lima and Santiago. 





It’s often cheaper to 
ship by air 

Lower insurance, packing and ware- 
housing costs—and also, in shipping 
to countries that assess Customs 
Duties by gross weight, the lighter 
packaging—mean that air freight to 
South America is often actually 
cheaper than sea freight. 











BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Information and Reservations, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from 
British South American Airways Corporation, 9/11 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
(Telephone: Regent 4141) 
















Nail Nippers 


4.4 “It’s the breed 
that counts!” 


YS “Back the quality article every 
time — that’s my advice. Take 
Wilkinson Long Life Hollow 

kme2— Ground Blades, for example. 

They'll give you the keenest, 

smoothest shave you’ve ever had, 

which is not surprising, of course, 
as they’re made by a firm who 

@ have been forging the world’s 

finest cutting edges since 1772... 

but what’s equally important, 

they’Il last you longer! That’s why 
quality pays every time—so take 
my tip, get yourself a Wilkinson 

Razor Set, old man.” 


Tom Beasley, 
Famous Wilkinson 


: Illustrated here is the Wilkinson Safety 
Swordsmith 


Razor 7-day Set, including Wilkinson 
Self-Stropping Hollow Ground Blades. 
Price 60/- (inc. P.T.). Ask your stockist 
to show you this and other sets in the 
range from 21I/- 


Wilkinson” 
) Razors Zz 

cD 54 

The Wilkinson Sword Co., Ltd., Acton, London, W.4. 

Pruning Shears Fencing Equipment 





Ice Skates 












DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


A glass of DRY FLY 
SHERRY is the ideal 
aperitif, and is a gracious 
welcome to your guests. 
Obtainable all over the world 
from your own Wine Mer- 
chant, or from: 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD &CO.LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M. The King. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
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The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 


fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 





imitations, often loosely 
described as “Aertex.”’ But 
the real Aertex is unique. 





Genuine 
Aertex garments 


bear this label 
It has never been success- = 
fully copied. You cantell] KN 
it by this label. S(AERTEX)s 
easoK 
but only one —and utility 





AERTEX2 











SELF-PROPELLING 
CHAIRS 
Catalogue 








WHEEL 
CARRYING CHAIRS 
Catalogue 4.U 






£LECTRIC 

¥ CARRIAGE 

Catalogue 11.U 
GREAT PORTLAND ST. 


Phone: Langham 1049, 


Catalogue 
9.U 

















OF FAMOUS RACEHORSES 


CICERO (1902) chestnut colt by Cyllense—Gas 
Bred and owned by Lord Rosebery, Cicero was undersized as a yearling but 
grew into a perfect model of a horse, standing 15 hands 3} inches. As @ two- 
year-old, he was undefeated in five races, the last being the National Breeders 
Produce Stakes at Sandown. During this race, he picked up a nail and did not 
run again that year. He opened his three-year-old season by winning the 
Newmarket Stakes and later won the Derby. In his final season, 1906, he won 
the Newmarket Biennial, but finished unplaced in the Ascot Gold Cup. 
tribute tothe fine traditions of the Turf. During 54 tou can yep, 
years of service to sportsmen, David Cope, Ltd., 
have jealously guarded those traditions. May we Cores 


send you a copy of our illustrated brochure? : 


DAVID COPE i Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


“ The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” 





This series is presented by the House of Cope as a 
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BY RAIL, ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


‘TRAVIKALM 


GENATOSAN TRAVEL- SICKNESS 
TABLETS 























“I keep shoes polish 
and well preserved’ 


says Mr. Meltonian ( 





Be not like Theophilus Thickle- 
bone . . . who thrust three 
thousand thistles through the 
thick of his thumb. 

Protect your hands with 





GARDEN GLOVES 
4/11 per pair from all Ironmongers and Stores, 
or direct 5/2 post free (state size). 
TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 
_—_—__- ———————— 














rebristled 
I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 
Brush and see pomaniare, 
Lo St. Paul's Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 a 


pvour Hair acting 
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TOOTHPASTE 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
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S@aN AUTHORISED 
SERVICE AGENT 
= 
FULLY TRAINED 
GO TOYOUR 
AUTHORISED AND EQUIPPED STAFF 
GIRLIN . @) FIRST CLASS JOB OF WORK 
Beir Mgr aces &DAMPERS RESTORED 
AGENT TO FACTORY STANDARDS 
THERE S ONE IN OF EFFICIENCY 
Zouk DISTRICT 
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LUXURY Comrorr 


when fitted with 








sop, MOSELEY , 
—? [ cal- On nod jx 

PNEUMATIC UPHOLSTERY 
THE SEAT YOU SIT IN—NOT ON 








Far greater comfort per mileage—no 
more sagging cushions—no rolling— 
the new “‘Float-on-Air” ensures yousit 
comfortably 2, 3, 4, yes even 12 years 
after the day you installed your 
cushions. Write now for FREE “‘Float- 


on-Air” booklet to David Moseley & 
Sons Ltd., Ardwick, Manchester, 12. 


SMOKERS! Look for the name 
* MOSELEY’ on pure rubber hand- 
made Tobacco Pouches. 





DAVID MOSELEY & SONS LIMITED 
Ardwick, Manchester, 12. ARDwick 3341 53/55, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
54, George Rd. (Islington Row), Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15 











ANGLO - AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 








Ironand steel scrap is needed—urgently. Get 
it into the scrap merchants’ hands! For the 
sake ofthe whole national effort—send in your 
scrap. 


This appeal is made to works only. Transport and other facilities may make it » 4 
ssible to widen this later to cover household & other light iron & steel scrap. ~~ 
vs . ® — “Amsu RON 8 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 





From the farms of Britain comes the 
straw necded by Bowaters for the manu- 
facture of strawpaper at their Sitting- 
bourne Mills. The straw is cut to short 
lengths by mechanical means before 
being cooked in caustic soda solution. 
After washing, giant machines beat and 
refine the straw with other pulps and 
convert them to strawpaper — vital 
material in the fibreboard packing case 
and box manufacturing trades. British 
industry relies upon the efficiency of 
British-made containers for the safe 





transit of a thousand commodities on 
their journeys inland and overseas. 
Units of the Bowater Organisation are 
engaged in the processing of bags, corru- 
gated cases and fibre drums from tough 
kraft materials and from strawpaper — 
helping the exports of Britain on their 
way. The Bowater Paper Corporation 
controls a vast, self-contained organisa- 
tion, planned and equipped to give an 
unrivalled service for the supply of 
paper, board and allied products to their 
customers in any country in the world. 


Issued by THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED London 


Great Britain Newfoundland Australia South Africa U.S.A Norway Sweden 
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for weary 
worn-out FEET 





Take advantage of the Scholl Foot Comfort Service. The many 
causes of tired, aching, tender feet can be corrected by Scholl remedies 
and appliances. Corns, call and b are quickly relieved by 
Scholl methods; the cause of cramped toes and enlarged joints is 
corrected, and weak arches strengthened and restored, by Scholl light, 
flexible arch supports. Expert advice and foot test free at Scholl 
depots in all centres. Foot examination in private cubicles. 


STOP CORNS witb Dr. Scholl’s new Super-Soft Zino-pads. They remove 
shoe pressure and stop all friction. Wonderful 


a relief i diately these cushioning pads protect 
the tender spot. Sizes for corns, callouses, bunions 
and soft corns. 1/9d. at chemists, shoe dealers, 
stores and all Scholl depots. 
BUNIONS $ , / | 


Foot Comfort Service 
254 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
WRITE TO DEPT. PS FOR BOOKLET & ADDRESS OF NEAREST DEPOT 











SOFT CORNS 


CALLOUSES 





For those 





in search of the richer rewards 


which only excellence brings .... 


PLAYER'S NUM BER 


THE EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTE 








3P95] 













The development of the reinforced 
Blue Streak head with diamond- 
honed twin cutters, in combination 
with the traditional Remington round 
heads will give you the fastest, closest, 
most refreshing shave you ever had. 


e SHAVE DRY eNO LATHER e¢ NO BLADES 


REMINGTON 


ELECTRIC DRY SHAVER 
On sale everywhere 
When buying please state whether you require 210/250 volts AC/DC or 110/125 volts AC/DC 
REMINGTON RAND LTD., SHAVER Dept., 1 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON,W.C.1 








Ps 
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ee 
STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 


Structural steelwork for a modern 
power station reaches 100 to 130 ft. 
into the air. Working at such heights 
men fix in position great boiler 
drums and pipework, huge coal bun- 
kers, coal conveyors, and much other 
plant and equipment. 


more power 


AND WHAT IT MEANS 











HOUSANDS OF TONS of machinery and equipment 
i to make a modern power station. All must 
be strongly and rigidly supported; and powerful 
cranes are needed to move into position loads up 
to 150 tons. 

British Electricity are building 38 new power 
stations and are installing new plant in 43 existing 
stations. 40° more electric power in 4 years is the 
target. 


BRITISH 
ELECTRICITY 

















EVERY TIME 
YOU SEE 


A POLICEMAN 








THINK OF 


CHATWOOD 


for protection against 


fire and thief 


SAFES, STRONGROOMS AND ALL SECURITY EQUIPMENT, SAFE 
DEPOSIT INSTALLATIONS, FIREPROOF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





THE CHATWOOD SAFE & ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. 
SHREWSBURY 
Agents for Eire: 
T. & C. Martin, Ltd., D'Olier House, 21-24 D'Olier Street, Dublin, C.5 








KS eae: 
OY APPOINTMENT = * 


SCOTER WHISKY DISTHLERS > 
TO WM KING GEORGE ¥i P 
Wil, SANDERSON 4 SON.LTD » @ 


Sanderson's LUXURY BLEND SCOT 


WH. SAR DERSON & SON LTO, QUALITY STREET, LEITH, AND 8ATH HOUg 
he 
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QcN MARK: NORWAY-SWEDEN-DENMARK-NORW4A 


£7 


Scandinavia offers every 
sporting facility, invigorating 
air and glorious sunshine, 
combined with really mar- 
vellous food. 


Make the most of your holi- 
day by flying, for SAS Luxury 
Airliners bring Scandinavia 
within afew hours flight with- 
out fatigue and fuss. 


Full details and brochure from 
your usual Travel Agency. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM... 
185, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
& Prestwick, Ayrshire, Scotland. 


QUAY: DENMARK * NORWAY: SWEDEN-DENMARK* NORWAY: SWEDEN 


C4 
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behind the General’s back! 


—just because we all hope he’s gone on 
leave, while it’s spring and summer here. 

GENERAL WINTER will be back 
again all too soon—that’s the worst of a 
“cold” war! So think ahead to what 
that means—freezing days—icy winds, and 
those penetrating draughts once more, unless 
you take your counter-measures NOW. 





That means installing HERMESEAL 
right away, then it’s ready when it’s 
needed. It is permanent and carries our 
ten year guarantee. Thus you will ensure 
warmth, comfort, and maximum fuel 
efficiency and reduce the entry of scot and 
dust in your home or office. Act NOW 
and write today—we are at your service. 


HERMESEAL 


PERMANENTLY EXCLUDES DRAUGHTS 
BRITISI4 HERMESEAL LTD. HEAD OFFICE: 4, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.|! 
Telephone : Grosvenor 4324 (3 lines) 















PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 








’ QUENCHY QUESTIONS | 


Animal, vegetable or mineral? 
Vegetable. 
Can you eat it? 


0. 

Can you drink it? 
Yes. 

Is it made in any particular county? 
Yes. 

Is it made in Devon? 
Yes. 

Is it Devonshire Cream? 
No. 

Is it nice and sweet? 


es. 
It’s cyder! 
Yes. 
Let’s have arecap. It’s made in 
Devon, it’s nice and sweet and 
it’s cyder... 
Yes. 


Then it must be 


WHITEWAY'S 
CYDER 






Wty i | Z 


| MEDIUM—SWEET OR DRY “™ 
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\ Mother 

gS bothered...? 
Fiddlesticks [ 

Not while 


we've got 


eetabix 


—MORE THAN A BREAKFAST FOOD 


> 


There’s always one word on Mother’s shopping list. 
She can serve Weetabix any time, to anybody, any 
way she chooses. It’s wheat, malt, salt and sugar—all 
goodness, all flavour. It’s all ready. It’s all right / 
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Styled by Swan and fashioned by 
fine craftsmen. Swan shoes are not 
too plentiful at present, but you 
will find limited supplies at the 
better shops and stores. 


For men’s shoes by CROCKETT & JONES LTD., NORTHAMPTON, ask for ‘ HEALTH’ brand 
CVSISI 








There are two bottles of Lembar. One is twice as big as the 
other. The halt-bottle of Invalid Lembar with glucose 
content comes from the chemist, the big bottle of Beverage 
Lembar comes (with luck) from the grocer or wine merchant. 
Pure Lemon juice and barley, palatably sweetened, never 
yet made anyone see double—though plenty of people like 
to visualise their Lembar in terms of a round half-dozen. 


RAYNER’S 
Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists only. 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants. 











MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD LONDON - N.18 








Check-mate for your smartest blouse. A skirt with all-round pleats that 
never lose their knife-edge look. Also in a wide range of plain colours. 
Sizes 36”— 42”. Obtainable at leading fashion stores. Created by 
L. Harris Ltd. 243 Regent Street London W.1 
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T h e M i l l Wh ee ‘a once one of the commonest and best- 


loved sights in Britain, has gone the way of the Jolly Miller himself. now 
remembered only in the folk songs of the people. Here and there, it is true, some 
enterprising modern has renovated an ancient wheel to drive a dynamo and light 
his house, but with possible rare exceptions the old Mill Wheel is stilled for ever. 


But we must look forward, not back. Consider such striking develop- 
ments as the Dunlop car tyre. Here is the culmination of years of laboratory 


research, experiment and testing. 2,000 extra teeth to grip the road, 
P 8 grip 





moulded knife cuts for skid resistance, wider and flatter tread and scientifically 


graduated ribs to distribute the load, greater depth of effective tread pattern 
enabling it to last as long as the tyre itself—these are the features which make DUNLOP 


this new tyre a worthy successor to the Dunlop tyres which have gone before. The World’s Master Tyre 
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